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Telephone Your Rush Orders 


A great many of our customers can reach us through the Michigan State Phone 
at an expense of from ten to twenty-five cents. Vhen you are agp’ in 
need of goods in the busy season, it will pay you to use the phone. 


BEESWAX. 
We always pay the same price for wax as The Rovt Company. Watch the 
notices in ‘‘Gleanings.’’ You can save freight expense by shipping to us. Put 
your name in the box and ship by FREIGHT to BEECH, Mich., via. P. M. R. R. 


le 
We believe in the v4 Goods we Sell 
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When we say ‘ Root-Quality,’’ we mean that for selection of material, excellence 
in workmanship, and for up-to-date methods, Root’s goods are unequaled. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, Redford, Mich. 


Jobbers and Dealers in “ROOT-QUALITY GOODS” in Michigan, 





























THE APICULTORES 


SW AR M | NG De Espana, Portugal y Colonies. 
SEASON Pidan cataloges de las colme- 


nas, extractores, prenzas para 
ishere. Are you prepared’? Why not order cera, ahumadores, zinc perfo- 


ge escape de abejas, ve- 
os, cuchillos, maquinas para 
hacer base de panales, y todos 
Low F reight Rates otros articulos utiles en apicul- 
from TOLEDO, which places our ere er fe 
goods in your door cheaper than you cessverrima casa de 
can get them elsewhere. We afford _ 
every advantage in both Poultry an 
Bee Supplies. We sell The A. I. Root A. I. Root Company, 
Co.’s bee-supplies, Model Incubators and 
Brooders, Prairie State Incubators and a ‘ 
Brooders, Poultry Supplies of all kinds. del mundo. Precios muy modi- 
cos a los subagentes por mer- 


Our Large Illustrated Catalog cancias puestas en nuestros 


illustrates and describes our complete talleres. 
line; tells how to raise bees and chick- 


ens successfully. . Free upon request. EMILE BONDONNEA U, 


your supplies now, and take advantage of 


la fabrica la mas importante 





Agente Générale 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. POR TODA EUEOPA ¥ CoLomtas, 
523 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 142 Faubourg SAINT DENIS, PARIS. 10me. 
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Headquarters 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

















Distributor of Root’s Goods Exclusively at Root’s Factory Prices 








IVE ME your orders for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
receipt of them. You will save money by ordering from me. Mystock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincin- 

nati is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, 
as all freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON EARLY ORDERS 














I will buy your Honey ani Beeswax 


I pay cash on delivery; or, if you are in need of honey, write for prices and 
state quantity wanted, and I will quote you the lowest price of any quantity 
wanted—in cans, barrel-lots, or car-lots—of extracted or comb honey. 

guarantee its purity. 0% Me we we ove are 98 ove 








Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the 
finest Golden Italians, Red-clovers, Carniolans, and 
Caucasians. Can furnish Nuclei beginning of 
June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 





i have in stock seeds of the following honey-plants: White Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, and Alsike. 


C.H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 





































Honey Markets. 








GRADING RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by vel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; comts straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. é 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eigh 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightl . 

ae 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








The prices here quoted are wholesale, or what the 
honey brings on arrival. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The honey market has been 
quite brisk for this time of the year. A number of 
odd lots have been cleaned out of the market. We 
quote fancy comb, 14 to 15; No. 1, 18 to 14; amber, 12 
to 13; fancy white, extracted, 7 to 8; light amber, 6 to 7. 
Beeswax firm at 32. We are producers of honey and 
do not handle on commission. Wo. A. SELSER, 

June 10. 10 Vine St 


ZANESVILLE, O.—Practically ‘“‘nothing doing” in 
the honey line. While there is a little demand for 
honey, the old crop is wound up and no more in sight 
here. Fancy white comb would bring almost any 
price within reason. The dearth of comb honey has 
stimulated slightly the demand for extracted in retail 
eee. I quote pound jars $2.20 per dozen, whole- 
sale. 

Locally the supply of beeswax exceeds the demand. 
i offer 33c f. 0. b. Zanesville in exchange for bee-sup- 
plies. EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 

June 4. 136 W. Main St. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The honey market is almost 
bare of comb honey, and demand good; receipts of ex- 
tracted are light, and the demand light. We quote 
No. 1 white comb, 24-sec. cases. $3.25; No. 2 white and 
amber, 24-sec. cases, $2.50 to $2.75; extracted white, per 
lb., 8; extracted amber, perlb.,7to 7%. Beeswax, per 
lb., 30. C. C. CLEMONS & Co. 

June 1. 

DETROIT.—The demand for comb honey is little 
better than usual for this time of year, and very little 
honey intown, Extracted isdull. Prices as follows: 


Fancy and A No. 1 white comb honey, 17 to 18; No. 1 

and No. 2,13 to 14; darker grades, 11 to 12; extracted 

white clover,8to8%. , 
May 25. 


M. H. Hunt & SON, 
Redford, Mich. 
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NEW YORK.— White comb honey is practically clean. 
ed up, and there is very little demand at this time. 
Some dark and mixed comb is on the market, but no 
demand to speak of, and some of this will have to be 
carried over until next season, or sold at a sacrifice; 
therefore we can not encourage shipments of off vrades 
or dark honey atthistime. Extracted honey is in fair 
demand, and prices are ruling firm. There is very lit- 
tle new crop arriving as yet from the South; an while 
it is rather early we doubt whether we shall have any 
large shipments from the Southern States this season, 
as we fear there will be a short crop, judging from the 
reports we are receiving. There is quite a good stock 
of last year’s crop still on the market — sufficient to 
last until the new crop from various States arrives, 
There is no change in price as to extracted honey since 
our last. Beeswax is firm, and likely to remain so for 
the next two months to come. 

May 25. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, New York. 





St. Louis, Mo.—In regard to comb and extracted 
honey, will say that it is still scarce and none coming 
in, as the market is bare of both grades. We quote 
as fallows: Fancy white, 16 to 17; No.1, 14 to 15; 
amber, 13 to 14; broken and inferior, less. Extracted 
honey would bring 7 in five-gallon cans; Southern in 
barrels, from 5 to 6; same quality in five-gallon cans, 
4c higher. Beeswax: for choice pure, 31 per lb. In- 
pure and inferior, less. 

June 11. R. H. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 





BUFFALO.—No good white No. 1 white-clover honey 
in our market now. Occasionally a few cases arrive, 
but it sells quick at 16 to 17. More could be sold if we 
could get it. There is some demand for No. 2 white, if 
good color, but slow sale at low prices when the comb 
shows yellow. Good No. 2 white is 13 to 14; No.1 
buckwheat, 10 to 11, and very slow sale; No. 1 white 
extracted, 7 to 8; No. 2 white extracted, 6 to 7; dark, 6 
to 6%; beeswax, 32 to 33. W. C. TOWNSEND, 

May 22. Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. Lovuis.—Extracted honey is coming in very 
sparingly. We quote our market as follows: fancy 
white comb honey, 15 to 16; No. 1, 14 to 15; amber. 13 
to 14; broken and inferior, less; Spanish needle in 5- 
gallon cans will bring about 7c; Southern in barrels, 
5 to 6; same quality in 5-gallon cans, % to Ic higher. 
Beeswax, for choice pure, 31; impure and inferior, 
less. R. HARTMAN PRODUCE Co., 

May 20. St. Louis, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—There is no material change in the 
honey market at this writing. Extracted honey is not 
moving as rapidly as it might, owing to the cold 
weather. Quote amber in barrels at 5% to 6%; fancy 
table honey in crates of two 60-lb. cans at 8 to 9; for 
choice yellow beeswax, free from dirt. we are paying 
31 cash, and 33 in trade, delivered here. 

May 23. THE FRED W. MuTHCo., 51 Walnut St. 











BEE SUPSLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG. 


co., N.Y 


with you on your wants. 


Jamestown, 


MUTH’ SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, 


proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog. 


Big Discounts on 


think of it, 


early orders, let us figure 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same prico as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CoO., 


51 WALNUT ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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CHICAGO.—Comb and extracted honey supply is ex- 
nausted so far as choice grades go, with a few lots of 
off and low grades for which there is no demand. We 
do not look for any movement until the yield of 1907 
appears on the wai “y Beeswax sells upon arrival 


at 32 cts R. A. BURNETT & CO 
May 20, "199 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER. — This market is entirely bare of good 
white comb honey, and we could make quick sales at 
good tigures of any consignments made to us now. 
w e have a good supply of extracted honey which we 
are quoting at 7% to 8% for strictly No. 1 white, and 
6% to 7% for lightamber. We pay 24 to 26 cents for 
good ¢ — yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 
May 2 Denver, Col. 





SCHENECTADY.—Owing to the continued cold weath- 
er. up to this date, there has been an unusual demand 
for comb honey, and we are unable to fill orders for 
fancy white at present, but have some No.1 buck- 
wheat still on hand; but very little demand for ex- 
tracted. Prices unchanged. 

May 20. CHAS. MACCULLOCH, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.— The market on fancy white comb hon- 
eyisentirely bare. No. 2is selling slow at 12; extract- 
edlight amber brings 5% to 6. Beeswax is selling 
here at $35.00 per 100 lbs. C. H. W. WEBER, 

May 21. 2146-2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati. O. 





COLUMBUS.—Market is almost bare. We can han- 
dle some fancy or No. 1 white; selling 15 to 16. 
May 28. EVANS & TURNER, Columbus, O. 





LIVERPOOL, England.—Chilian honey, 34 to 6%; 
Peruvian, 34 to 6%; Californian, 5% to 8%; Jamaican, 
3% to 6% TAYLOR & Co., 

May 35, Tithebarn St. 


HAVRE, France.—Honey (extracted) is now selling 
at 8 to 9 cts. per lb. Beeswax from Madagascar 
brought 30 cts., and French unrefined, 31 to 33. 


EVANS & TURNER 


—* COLUMBUS, OHIO — 

















WANT 
TO BUY 
1907 
CROP 
COMB 
HONEY 








Write us immediately, nam- 
ing price on different grades. 
we want to hear especially from 
M:chigan and Wisconsin Producers 


—~ 











The Danzenbaker 20th Century Smoker 
Pat. Oct. 3, ’05, June 4, ’07.° 
Awarded Highest Prize 
A GOLD MEDAL 


St. Louis, 1004. 








IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 


It has a side grate that strengthens the fire-cup, 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos «yt — 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. 
valves to get out of order or snout to CLOG WITH SOOT. 

ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association SayS: <4 

I have given your 20th Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. ' 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS.—Mr. Grant Stanley, Nisbet, 
Pa—"After giving the Danzenbaker 20th Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.”’ 

BEST IN TWENTY YEARS.—M. D. Andes, Bristol,Tenn. 
—"I have used the 20th Century Smoker one season. 
It has given me entire satisfaction. In my twenty 
years of bee-keeping I first used the old stand-by Clark 
smoker, ard I believe I have tried all the different 
makes, as I am always looking for the best, and will 
say that your smoker beats them all up to date.”’ 

NEVER TOO HOT TO HOLD.—Dr. Reginald Munson, 
Washington, D. C.—’* I am well pleased with the 20th 
Century Smoker. It keeps fire well without getting 
too hot to hold on continuous use, and makes smoke 
enough to satisfy the most critical.” 


Price Dan-ze, Large 3%-inch Smokers: 
Postpaid—one, $1.15; two, $2.10; three,$3; five, $4.50. 
By Express or freight—one, $1; six, $4.20. 

“ Facts About Bees,” a sixty-four-page pamphlet, sent 


Sree on request. Send alsozaddress of your bee-keeping 
friend for same. 


F. DANZENBAKER, NORFOLK, VA. 
Gamestown ExpositionjSta. Money-orders on Norfolk: ) 











WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different: grades and kinds. 


’ 


If you have any to dispose of, or if. you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 


We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


72 pages, semi-monthily » | 


$1.00 per year 


J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the-publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and Mexico. Canadian postage is 86¢ per year. 
For all other countries in. the Postal Union 
add 60 cents per year postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When achange of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 
sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or 





Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should be 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A libera! 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized agents. at 
the prices shown: 


PARIS. FRANCE. ~E. BONDONNEAU, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. JoNEs. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 
Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


ALL OF THE FOLLOWING OFFERS INCLUDE GLHANINGS ONE YEAR. 


Our Price with 
Sunday School Times r. $1 00 GLEANINGS 
“100 


Rural New-Yorker 
Farm News 25 
Holden’s Corn Book 15 $2 85 


Delineator 
$3, 75 


McClure’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
$3 60 


Review of Reviews 

Success Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companicn 
Or any class A magazine. 


mt ms BB co ms 


Cosmopolitan or Success..1 yr. 
Yachting, or any class B.. 
*. Field and Stream 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


moe 


$4 00 


wR 
_— ht 


American Boy 

Cassell’s Little Folks 

Metropolitan Magazine 
Any class A may be substituted. 


Recreation or Appleton’s..1 yr. 
Metropolitan Magazine.. 
Review of Reviews. 
Woman's Home Companion 

Or any class A magazine. 


Scribner’s Magazine 

Suburban Li 

House and Garden 
Any class 8 may be substituted. 


Independent 1 yr. 
Recreation or Appleton’s.. *‘ 
Outing or Reader Magazine 

Or any class B magazine. 


Ainslee’s Magazine 
Metropolitan Magazine.... 
Outing Magazine 

Or any Class B Magazine. 


$3 30 


RR 
mt CD et et 


$4 65 


$6 65 


com B 
SS 888 SSS sSsss 388 S88 888 888 


com 


$4 70 
$4 50 


me 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 





Our Price with 
Outing Magazine.......... lyr. $3 OOGLEANINGS 
Metropolitan Magazine.... “‘ 1 80 $6 
Harper’s or Leslie’s W’kly ‘* 500 40 
Or Scribner’s or Kermaic Studio. 


American Boy 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Or any class A magazine. 


$3 30 


American Inventor 
Scientific American 
Automobile Magazine 

Or any class A magazine. 


$4 80 


World To-day 

Etude (for music lovers).. 

Recreation or Pearson’s... 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


$3 65 


Century Magazine 

Current Literature 

Cassell’s or Appleton’s.... 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


$7 65 


Putnam’s Magazine . 
Country Life in America.. 
Good Housekeeping 

Or any class A magazine. 


$7 15 


Children’s Magazine 

Etude (for music lovers).. 

Appleton’s or Pearson’s... 
Or anv class 4 magazine. 


$3 65 


Reader or Outing 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Or any class 6 magazine. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


Harper's Mag. or Weekly..1 yr. * 
2 


$7 40 
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The Pearl Agnes 
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F1G. 1. 


The body of the hive has five frames with a total comb capacity of five-sixths of two 
full-sized Hoffman frames—that is, each is.exactly one-third that of a full frame (1638 
inches interior). The frame itself has somewhat the appearance of a large section 53x8 
inches. It is supplied with full comb foundation, or with a starter across the end as may 
be desired. The length (8 inches) of these small sections is the same as the depth of the 
interior of a Hoffman frame, and the depth (5% inches) is one-third the length of the Hoff- 
man, so that three may be fitted into the length of the Hoffman, if placed side by side and on end. 

The super is fitted with sections 2} inches deep by 2 inches wide—that is, one-fourth the 
size of the Danzenbaker 4X5 section, and hence it may be used, if desired, in the regular 
Danzenbaker super as ‘‘toy’’ or ‘‘sample’’ sections (Fig. 2). These little sections, when 
filled either in the Pearl Agnes hive or the regular full-sized super, are convenient, dainty, 
attractive, and, to the young folks, ‘‘just too cunning for any thing.’’ They may be used 
as sale samples, or novelties for the table, or as gifts to friends and to visitors at the apiary. 
The fences of the super are in the same form, but of smaller size than the regular fences. 
The cover is shaped like a gable and roof, so that, together with the fanciful painting of the 
three parts in three different colors gives the whole a pleasing effect. And it is further en- 
hanced by the feeding-bottle (with perforated cap) which extends down through the roof, 
and is of the proper length to project far enough to have the aspect of a chimney. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. Malden, Mass., June 11, 1907. 

(cntlemen:—The three-frame nucleus and tested queen came duly to hand, and I at once installed them in 
my oiservation hive bought of H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston. They prospered finely in spite of the cold 
weattier. I also bought of Mr. Jepson a Pearl Agnes hive for my baby Ruth (ten years old), the first Pearl 
Agnes hive sold in Boston by Mr. Jepson, and into six of my frames I put eighteen Pearl Agnes frames. On 
looking at them this morning I was surprised to find brood hatching out, and I am in a rush to transfer, solam 


wiriny you for a red-clover queen, select untested, to be mailed to-day sure, and I hope you will receive my 
mess:ize in time to ship her majesty to-day. Yours very truly, EDWIN E. HARRINGTON. 


Prices 
A complete little hive. Just right for teachers of small schools, and others who want to study the bee for 
asho.t time at little expense; with five brood-frames 5%x8, and super holding twenty sections 2x2%x1%, with 
hece-sary fences, complete with foundation at the following price: each, nailed and painted, $2.50; in flat, $1.75. 
ten in flat, $15.00. { Filled with bees and untested Italian queen, this hive’can be sent at low cost by express.’ 
Price of complete hive with bees and queen, with smoker, veil, and book of instructions, $5.00. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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We wish to call your attention tothe Swarthmore 
outfits advertised elsewhere in these pages. If you 
have not tried your hand at rearing a few queens by 
this system you have missed a good deal of real en- 
joyment. You may not make any money by the op- 
eration (you can if you wish), but the fun of it toa 
bee-keeper is beyond expression in figures. It is 
the romantic part of bee-keeping, though it has also 
much to do with the practical side as well. There 
is also another reason why you should try modern 
queen-rearing. It is this: If you don’t experiment a 
little in this line the other bee-keepers whom you 
meet will call you an old fogy, whatever that is. 


THE TRADE IN BEES AND QUEENS. 


So far this has been a hard season on the breeders 
of bees and queens, for several reasons. The weath- 
er has been unfavorable— probably the worst we 
have had for twenty-five years, and this state of af- 
fairs prevails over the entire country. Owing also 
to heavy losses in springing, the demands on the 
breeders have been unusually heavy — more. proba- 
bly, than thev could fulfill had the spring been mild. 
Another disagreeable feature has been the phenom- 
enally nice weather for a day or two, followed by 
snowing or freezing weather. This caused the 
breeders to promise in the first ‘place to give early 
delivery and then disappoint their customers. Ow- 
ing to the cold unsettled weather the quality of the 
queens has also been impaired, for it is generally 
conceded that bright nice weather not only produces 
better stock. but the color of the bees is actually 
lighter and brighter —a fact not generally known. 
We trust, therefore. the breeders will be treated 
leniently. as all these drawbacks are beyond their 
control, for there is no way of getting round the 
weather clerk. Asageneral thing. our breeders are 
very painstaking and careful, and are desirous of 
pleasing their trade in every way possible; but they 
are subject to natural causes. There may be a few 
eareless breeders, but they cut no figure. 

The foregoing may seem rather hard. but all rural 
industries are subject to thes¢ uncertainties. 


A NEW TOOL. 

If there is any thing bee-keepers dearly love it is 
a new apicultural tool to experiment with. In this 
respect they are all Yankees, to the manor born. 
Next to this they like to argue with each other as 
to the merits or demerits of every thing new in bee- 
keeping; and the bee-keeper who does not try the 
latest inventions along this line is looked down on 
by the other members of the craft. 

We are reminded of this in reading the advertise- 
ment in this issue of E. H. Dewey, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., in which he calls attention to the merits 
of his foundation-fastening machine for starters in 
sections. Mr. Dewey’s invention is something en- 
a new and quite ingenious. Send.for his circu- 
ar. 


We desire to call particular attention to the ad‘! 
the Electric Wheel Co.,of Quincy.Ill., whose specialty 
is wagon-wheels made entirely of steel. These wheels 
are a vast improvement on the old-style high woode 
wheels with narrow tires. Naturally steel wheels 
are far more durable than wooden. They are |: 
expense for repairs, for very dry or very wet weathe 
has no effect on them. They are wide-tired, th« 
fore do not sink into the soft earth as narrow tires 
do,and therefore economize the work of the horses « 
mules. They do not destroy the roads as narrow 
tire wheels do. They run easy, for, being made « 
tirely of steel, they run true and smooth. But they 
have a tremendous advantage in that they are only 
half the height of the old style. This makes ; 
wagon fitted out with these wheels very much easi< 
to load, and handier in every way. They are | 
ticularly useful in the harvest field for almost zny 
crop. For cane and corn crops there is nothing t 
ter. They are handy for hauling bees, as they 
easily loaded, and run smoothly. This compisy 
also make wagons fitted with their wheels to 
commodate those who require a new wagon, | 
they sell a great many sets separately from : 
wagon. They sell many sets of these wheels 
residents of foreign countries. and more particula: ly 
so in Cuba and other tropical countries where ‘ie 
conditions are very trying. They are not as exp: 1- 
sive as might be supposed. Write for prices. 
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How to Keep Bees 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 
228 pages. 32 pages of illustrations. 


A charmingly written manual describing clear- 
ly and in detail the outfit, first steps, and meth- 
ods. The author’s well-known literary ability 
has combined with her enthusiasm for a subject 
to produce a very unusual volume. It is a hand- 
book for those who keep bees for happiness and 
honey, and incidentally for money. It serves as 
wellas an introduction to the more extended 
manuals already in the field. Finally with all 
due deference to the authors of the excellent 
books on bee culture which we have already, my 
opinion is that this new book, ‘How to Keep 
Bees,’ is the best one for a beginner, or one who 
does not wish or expect to keep more than a 
dozen colonies, that has yet come before thé 
world.’—A. J. Root, in Gleanings, July 1, 1906. 


Chap. 1, ‘‘ Why Keep Bees,” urges honey, per- 
haps money, recreation, love of nature study, 
and the need of bees in ‘‘a perfect garden,” as 

ood reasons for keeping bees. The second 

hapter tells ‘‘how to begin’’in a small way, 
nd we may get all the necessary detailed in- 

‘mation for management from later chapters, 

‘anged in order of demand for information. 


Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied 
rchaser. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 














THE SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 


A series of booklets on bee subjects by E. L. 
Pratt, of Pennsylvania, known to the bee-keep- 
ing world as ‘“‘Swarthmore.”’ These books are 
full of the most valuable information. The 

. Swarthmore method of queen-rearing is spoken 
of as the most important innovation in bee-keep- 
ing of recent years: 

INCREASE. The first of theseries. Any one 
desiring to enlarge his apiary should learn the 
Swarthmore way. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. 
French edition entitled ‘‘Accroissement,”’ 50 cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY NUCLEI. The using of little frames 
and a handful of bees for mating queens has cre- 
ated quite a stir in the queen-rearing business. 
From this booklet you get your information 
direct. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. French edition 
entitled-** Nuclei Miniatures,”’ 50 cts. postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL QUEEN-REARING. A com- 
plete description of the Swarthmore methods of 
queen-rearing in regard to cell-getting. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cts. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING. Revised 
edition. It tells the honey-producer how to rear 
queens by the very simplest method ever pub- 
lished. Good queens for little money and little 
trouble, in just as effective and economical plan 
for the bee-keeper who works for profit. Price 
25 cts. postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS. 
Complete outfit or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 

ORDERS for these books should be sent to 
your regular dealer in supplies, or to the pub- 
lisher of any bee-journal. The trade supplied by 
THE A. I. Root Cu., Medina, O., distributing 
agents for E. L. Pratt. 
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Our Advertising Rates. 
cents per agate line, flat. 


Twen ty 
ourteen lines to inch. 
SPACE RATES (To be used iti one issue) 


voces es LEO 
oscces BLOOD 
40.00 


Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Preferred position, inside cover pages, 50 per cent additional. 
Outside cover page, double price. 

Reading notices, 50 per cent aduitional. 

Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 

Cash discount, if paid in 10 days, 2 per cent. 

Bills payable monthly. 

No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 


One-fourth page.... 
One-half page ........ 
One page...... 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
to make doubly sure we will make good any loss 
to paid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
deliberate swindler advertising in our columns, 
and any such swindler will be publicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogues, but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and honest responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for 
the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to . 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 








If you are looking for a new business which is 
likely to prove profitable we hope you will read 
what the Medina Concrete Machinery Co. have to 
say. Since the tremendous increase in the price of 
lumber, concrete construction has become quite 
prominent, 





If America excels in any thing it is in the inven- 
tion of articles intended to facilitate the housekeep- 
ers’ work. One of these inventions that has real 
merit is the steam-cooker, which largely reduces the 
work of cooking, and in some cases may materially 
reduce the attention required, and aiso the cost of 
fuel. The odors of cooking food are also controlled 
to a great extent by the steam-cooker. Evidently 
the steam-cooker meets a real need with many peco- 
ple, for there is a large demand forthem. Among 
the best and also one of the first in the field, is the 
O-hi-o cooker, made in Toledo, O., which you will 
find advertised regularly in GLEANINGS. The com- 
pany who make these utensils are very desirous of 
securing ugents to push the sale of them, and make 
liberal arrangements with that end in view. 


THE VILLAGE. 


We have recently come on to a magazine that is 
unique. It is true we have magazines galore nowa- 
days, all more or less claiming to be original, but 
this one occupies a new field and does it well. As 
its name indicates, it is devoted to village life as a 
thing apart from city or rural life. Very little hus 
yet been said about our beautiful American villages 
where everybody has a kindly interest in everybody 
else, and where socialism has no show because the 
inhabitants are all true socialists. Here we find 
blended the charming simplicity of rural life with 
what is bestin city life. This magazine undertakes 
to exploit the village in much the same manner the 
great magazines have magnified the glories of the 
great cities without saying very much about th« ir 
drawbacks. Evidently there is a wide field to be « 
cupied. In the June number now before us, Morr‘: S- 
ville, N. Y.; Auburndale, Mass.; Fredonia, N. Y.; 
Medway, Mass. ; Ticonderoga, N: Y.. and Woodbine, 
N. J., come in ‘for notice in a sy mpathetic mood. 
But, in addition, a bee village comes in for spec':l 
treatment as exemplifying in the highest degre 
communal life. To our foreign readers who are anx 
ious to learn just how Americans live we would rvc- 
ommend this magazine. Village improvement, it is 
almost needless to say, 1s an important feature »f 
this magazine. It is published at Hyde Park, Mass. 
and 35 Nassau St., New York. 
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The Bee-keepers’ Review 


For March has for a frontispiece one of the most 
peautiful winter-scenes that it has been my lot to wit- 
ness. It is the apiary of Mr. F. J. Miller, of London, 
Ont., Canada, who tells how he makes a success of 
hauling honey home to extract it, using a gasoline- 
engine aS power to run the extractor. Mr. Miller 
says that with his system of management he can 
manage 500 colonies alone. 

Mr. E. F. Atwater, of Idaho, tells how he success- 
fully managed an apiary 36 miles from home, warm- 
ing up the last batch of honey in a 12x16 honey-house 
before extracting it. ) 

The April issue shows how to protect a hive with 


., Mr. Townsend is continuing his series of articles on 
Helpful hints for Extensive Bee-keeping,” and he 
makes the articles very seasonable, and very helpful, 
The foregoing are only a few of the good things 
that may be found in these issues of the Review; but 
they show the character of the reading that may be 
found in the Review. 

There are still a few sets of the Review for 19060n 
hand, and, as long as they last, a set will be sent 
free to each subscriber for 1907. 

The book, Advanced Bee Culture, is $1.20; or with 
the Review, only $2.00 for both. 


tarred felt by tying it on—only the work of one min-, 
ute, and one man can do the work alone. 


Poor Honey Crop 


in 1906, but we sold in Michigan 


| 1,143,000 


LEWIS SECTIONS 
WHY? 


A. G. WooDMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. Remus, Mich., Feb. 25, 1907. 
Dear Sir:—I use Lewis Sections exclusively, there are none better—the 

only perfect ‘“V’’-cut section that has come to my notice. They fold with- 

out moistening. E. D. TOWNSEND. 


S CARLOADS NOW IN 


The rush is nowon. Do not send your orders to the one- 
horse dealer and be disappointed. We ship goods the same 
day order is received. Our shipping facilities are the best in 
Michigan—74 freight and 55 express trains daily. 


ADVANCED BEE-VEIL, French tulle veiling. 5Oc 


cord arrangement, cotton with silk face, postpaid, 


A. CG. WOODMAN CoO., 


Bell'igi; citizens, sizo Grand Rapids, Mich. 


«tai BFF -SUPPLIE SS: 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 

















WE furnish EVERY THING needed in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 


make the DOVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING HIVES. The most prac- 
tical, up-to-date hives are the Massie Htves. We make them. Have you seen them? 
Have you received our new 1907 catalog? It is surely the easiest catalog to order 
irom you ever saw. It is so easy that you can not make a mistake in your orders; 
a child can order from it as well as an adult. It is something new and entirely dif- 
ferent from any you have ever seen. Write us a postal card for it to-day. It is free. 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. es Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in German and English. 














—— 
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NOW READY 


to fill your orders for hives, supers, sections, and 
foundation of all grades, We now have a large 
stock of these goods on hand and can supply 
your wants for regular goods without delay. 

We are booking orders for BEES and Queens, 
and to assure early shipment you should send in 
your orders now. 

Price list free upon application. 


W.W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 





























A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 


AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


I am prepared to furnish you the best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co. 
Let me send you my catalog of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. Also have for sale the very best strain 
Italian queens and nuclei or full colony. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.J. LITTLEFIELD. 
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60-lb. SQUARE CANS 
@ FOR SALE. 2 


1000 60-lb. honey-cans, A No. 1 condition, packed : wo 
inacase. Cases also firstclass. Will sell them cheap. 
MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY CoO., 

29 Woodbridge St. West, Detroit, Mich 








1884 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens: ... . 
Se . . Root’s Goods in Stock. 


J.-M JenKins 
WetumpkKa, : : Alabama 




















NORTHERN NEW YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BUY your supplies where you can buy to the best 
advantage. Save freight charges and time. 
Large stock of new goods. ‘ Root’s goods.’’ Cash 
paid for beeswax. Send for catalog and price list. 


A. H. REEVES & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
17 Morrison St. Phone 1296. 





BARNES’ 
HANDand FOOT POWER 


MACHINERY 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, etc. 

MACHINES ON TRIAL 


Send for illustrated cat- 
alog and prices. Address 
W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 
545 Ruby Street, 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 





PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat'l Bank Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 





STITCH AWL 


Makes same stitch as sew- 
i Repairs 


dles, 

robes, comforts or 
fur coats. You 
need one, your 
neigh or 
needs one 

, every 


Costs only 
am, prepaid. 
et one and se- 
cure the agency 
min your locality. 
Every one buys it. 
Great opportunity for 
agents east of eee p 
River. One agent sold 100 in 
4 days. Write for booklet B 8 


C, A. MYERS CO., 





Hand-woven by Mex 
50c cans in Mexico, from 
palm fiber; ouble 
weave, durable, ani 
light weight, with co'- 
ored design in brim. ‘t 
retails at $1; sent pos 
paid for 50c to introduce 
our Mexican hats a1 
drawn-work. Same be 
plain, 40c; both for 75 
: Large, medium, ar! 
small sizes. Fine fo: 
fishing, camping, seashore, and gardening. Hat booklet frev. 


The Francis E. Lester Co.,Dept.AA, Mesilla Park,N.M. 


Se 


LAM ALLGAALE DLA ae 
MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND. OH/O. 


Mexican a 
Palm-leaf / 
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HIVE ESCAPE 


When taking off surplus this is the 
greatest saving device. It does away 
with the shaking of the heavy supers, 
the cruelty of excessive smoking which 
causes the bees to uncap their honey and 
start robbing. Just tip the super to the 
angle of 45 degrees and insert the board. 
In a few hours it is free of bees; then 
take off your super. You can as well af- 
ford to be without a smoker as without 
the Porter Bee-escape. 


PRICES 


Each, 20 cts.; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. 
With board, 35 cts. each; $3.25 per 10; 
by express or freight. 


. TESTIMONIALS 
They are perfect in action.—British Bee Journal. 


No bee-keeper can afford to be without them.— 
Prof. Cook in American Bee Journal. 


Worthy of highest commendation.—Eugene Secor, 
judge on awards, World’s Fair, Chicago. 


I would not do without them even if they cest five 
pin meri apiece.—W. Muth-Rasmussen, Indepen- 
ence, E 


They are absolutely perfect. I can not tolerate 
my own make since using them.,—John S. Reese, 
Winchester, Ky. 


They are one of the best things ever brought into 
any apiary, and should be used in every bee-yard 
in the whole world.—Wm. McEvoy, Foul-brood In- 
spector, Ontario, Canada. 


There is no robbing or fighting or disturbance in 
the oy when the surplus honey is taken off with 
them. They are simply perfect.—W. Woodley in 
British Bee Journal. 


HOUSE ESCAPE 


To be used over the doors and windows 
in the extracting-house, or any place you 
wish to clear of bees. The most persis- 
tent robber can not return. Some bee- 
keepers make a practice of tahing off the 
filled supers and stacking seven er eight 
in a pile. The Porter Honey-house 
mounted on a board makes the best kind 
of escape. Don’t wait till to-morrow 
before you get a supply. You can not 
afford to be without them longer. 


PRICES 
Each, 25c; dozen, $2.75; postpaid. 


TESTIMONIALS 


The Porter bee-escape clears the supers of bees so 
perfectly and quickly and easily that it makes the 
taking off of honey a pleasure instead of a dread as 
in former years.—G. M. Doolittle, Borodine, N. Y 

The remeval of full honey-boxes has become an 
amusement since we began using the Porter bee- 
escape.—Ed. Bertrand, Editor Revue Internationale 
d’Apiculture, Nyon, Switzerland. 

This number of the Review contains more un- 
qualified praise of the Porter bee-escape than any 
other issue has ever contained of any other imple- 
ment; but so long as it is deserved, who cares ?— 
Bee-keepers’ Review. 

They are the greatest thing on earth for expel- 
ling bees from supers.—G. J. Flansburg, South 
Bethlehem, N. Y. 

I would not be without them for four times what 
they cost.—Dr. W. A. Tufts, Musson, La. 

Undoubtedly the best bee-escape is the one invent- 
ed by R. & E. C. Porter.—W. S. Pouder, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men are certainly behind the times if they 
can afford to use them and do not.—M. H. Mendle- 
son, Ventura, Cal. 4, 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere ! 


R. & E. C. Porter, Patentees 
Send Orders to Your Dealer 
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In recent years there has been an 
ever-increasing interest in bees as a 
subject for nature study in the schools, 
and a corresponding demand for ob- 
servation hives to facilitate the study 
of bees at work, without exposing the 
student directly to them, asis necessary 
withordinary hives. ‘To meet this de- 
mand we offer several styles and sizes 
of observation hives. These are made 
with skeleton frame, with glass in 
sides and ends of the brood-chamber, 
and in sides only of the super. Shut- 
ters are provided to cover the glass. 
These shutters have brass rings to 
handle them by and brass buttons to 
hold them in place. Brass hooks are 
also provided to hold the several sec- 
tions of the hive 
together. The 
hives are finish- 
ed in thenatural 
wood, oiled and 
varnished, and 
all togetherthey 
are very attrac- 
tive in appear- 
ance. We fur- 
nish them regu- 
larlyin 8-frame, 
Langstroth 
depth. Thesu- 
per is fitted for 





one-frame hive. With the one-trame 


observation hive it is necessary to re- — 


move the frame of bees and put in a fresh 
one about once a week at least, for the 
best results. As a rule, arrangements 
may be made with a local bee-keeper 
to provide a frame of bees each Mon- 
day morning, returning at end of week. 

We make one-frame observation hives 
for L. frames or for Danz. frames and a 
row of sections above, or the L. fr. with 
arow of sectionsabove. These are pro- 
vided witha wood case toslipovertoshut 
out the light when you are not watching 
the bees. We show this one-frame hive 
and the case in accompanying illus- 
tration. This consists of turned-wood 
corners with glass inserted in grooves 
in ends as well as the sides. 








yrae 


OBSERVATION HIVE INSIDE A ROOM WITH ENTRANCE UNDER 


THE RAISED SASH. 


es the 4xdx1g plain section. Hives are 


® usually furnished put together and 
finished. We can supply materia! in 
g the fiat, but it is work for a cabinet- 
maker who understands his business to 
i put them up, and we do not care to fur- 
nish them in flat unless you order one 
complete as a model. 
The bottom is no longer than the 


4 hive, and a covered extension is pro- 


vided to lead the bees outdoors under 
the window-sash or other opening pro- 

') vided. In the full-sized hive a colony 
§ of bees can be kept by a window the 
year round, or for only a 

mg of the season, as may 

*be desired. The work of 

the hive, including the 

building of comb in the 

sections, can be watched 

at intervals without open- 

ing the hive or disturb- 

ing the bees. For work 

in the schoolroom before 

a class we recommend the 


ONE-FRAME OBSERVATION HIVE WITH CASE REMOVED. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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| Something New= The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a Tool with which to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The Tool shown here was inventea by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee- -keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on .he market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
— from Mr, Muench’s widow, and have bad the first lot made, They are ready for de- 

ivery now. 





" 


its 47th Year 








Best Hive-Tool 
[leu fiq ‘90¢ hluo 


BILOY Ul J9deq-99G ATWIIM A[UQ pul jsopPIO 94 


(This picture ts exactly one-half the size.) 


DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Toolis made of high-grade malleab/e ron, much like wrought iron 
8% inches (One, The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide an i 7-32 thick, The smaiter end is 1% inches long, 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like ascrew-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped. having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it dues not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 

In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘*‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ won. he 
says: * Of all the hive-toolsi have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’?? On Jan. 7, 1907, he 
wrote us s*ying he thought ‘* just as much of the tool as ever.” 

Miss Wiuzon, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘It is an ideal tool, 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it......You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.”’ 


The Ideal Hive-Tool Free to a New Subscriber. 


To a new subscriber to the Weekly Bee Journal for one year (at $1.00), we will mail 
an Ideal Hive-Tool free; or we will mail the Hive-Tool alone for 30 cents (stamps or silver, if 
more convenient). Sample copy of the Weekly American Bee Journal sent on request; or a 
8 months’ “trial trip ’’ for only 20 cents. Address, 


- GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street. CHICAGO, ILL, 


{ Standard-bred Queen for 50c 


Send us $1.50, and we will mail you the American Bee Journal for 
one year, and also one of our splendid Standard-bred Untested Italian 
Queens this month. ‘* First come, first served’’ with queens. 


x 


The Weekly American Bee Journal is 














Address as above 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


——a MEANS == 


Quick Shipment, Honest Goods, Low Freight 


Our sections are manufactured from young basswood timber. 

Hives are almost clear lumber—they are beauties. 

es gag -cases made strong and substantial, nice, smooth, and wae 
for our free catalog of supplies. 



































Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 
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goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established 1889 


What the Other 
Fellow Says: 


By the Bee Crank. 


Sometimes the other fellow’s views 


on a subject count for more than the | 
opinion of the man most interested. | 
Here’s what one of my old customers | 


thinks about my methods : 


WALTER S. POUDER, Peru, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir:—In my capacity as distributing | Comb Foundation. and other sup- 
| +] 


agent for your bee-supplies I have been 
mentally scanning the past. You have sent 


me value received for every dollar that I have | 
ever sent you, and each shipment some ex- | 
tras thrown in, in the form of promptness. | 
eon : * - | for beeswax. 
sincerely thank you for your tokens of ap- | . a 

: ; | press, according to size of shipment. 


accuracy, care in packing, and so forth. I 


preciation. You will please fill the following 
Very truly yours, 
GEO. S. DEMUTH. 


zenbaker Hives, 


For years this man has been aware 


| of the advantage of ‘‘ sending to 


Pouder ’’ for his supplies. 

He got all he expected, and more. 

Other men in all parts of the world 
would tell you about the same thing 
if you could ask them. 

My success was brought about by 
an eighteen years’ of prompt and re- 
liable dealing with my customers— 
attending to the smallest details of 
their orders. 

I sell Root’s goods at Root’s prices, 
and you are saved freight charges on 
them; Hoffman’s Frames and Dan- 
Dovetailed Hives, 
Section Honey-boxes, Weed-process 


plies, always ready for shipment. 


I pay 38ic in cash or 38c in trade 
Send by freight or ex- 


Get my new catalog—it’s free. 


Walter S. Pouder 


5.3-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dr. E. F. PHILLIPS’ government bulletin 
on queen-rearing now appears in French, by 
M. Mont-Jovet. 

A. I. Root seems to be an enthusiastic 
preacher of the gospel of outdoor air. Keep 
itup, Bro. Root. 

ITALIANS, says R. Pincot, Apiculteur, page 
113, build cells having a mean diameter of 
5.5 millimeters, while the natives reach only 
5.2 millimeters. 

THE Irish Bee Journal, one of the bright- 
est in the world, opens its 7th volume in 
spick-and-span new dress, and its paper and 
typography are now in keeping with its con- 
tents. 

THAT BEES automatically follow any one 
color when foraging is disproved by see- 
ing a bee on a hyacinth-bed, visiting in suc- 
cession all the different colors on one trip.— 
U. Kramer, Schweiz. Bztg., p. 148. [Correct 
you are.—ED. ] 

I pRopHESY that the ‘‘Temperance’’ de- 
partment will not be a permanent feature of 
GLEANINGS. ‘‘’Cause why?’ Because at 
the rate things are now moving it will no be 
long till saloons are driven out entirely, and 
then there will be no need of the department. 

BEEs BUILD their cells not exact hexagons, 
but with the transverse diameter greater than 
the two oblique diameters. Following this, 
Rietsche makes foundation with cells having 
4 transverse diameter of 5.6 millimeters 
(220472 of an inch, or 4.5357 cells to the inch), 
and o! \ique diameters of 5.45 millimeters.— 
Apicu ‘eur, p. 113. 

L. EF MERCER is a dangerous man to be 
Tunning around loose among bee-keepers, 
setting examples of extravagance. At the 


Los Angeles convention he was sporting an 
automobile. I forgave him that extravagance 
because he gave me aspin init; but there he 
is again, top of p. 771, at work with his Sun- 
day clotheson! For such extravagance there 
can be no forgiveness. 

SPECULATIVE FEEDING is the name in Ger- 
many for what we call stimulative feeding, 
and an appropriate name it is. Lehrer Cre- 
mer says in D. Bienen Zucht, ‘‘He who spec- 
ulates, always risks, and often loses.’’ [Stim- 
ulative feec.:ng in the hands of a beginner 
may be and probably is at times ‘‘specula- 
tive;’’ but in the hands of a veteran there 
need be no risk.—ED. | 

OBSERVANT bee-keepers can hardly fail to 
have noted that, when brood-rearing is about 
to cease, eggs and sealed brood will be found, 
but no unsealed larvz. Devauchelle (Api- 
culteur, 142) says this is because the temper- 
ature in the brood-nest sinks below 80°, 
hence too cold for the eggs to hatch, although 
the queen continues laying. He has found 
the same thing to occur in cold spells in the 
spring. 

A BEE, when it travels afoot, always moves 
three legs at a time; but it isn’t a pacer. 
The front leg and the hind leg on one side 
move simultaneously with the middle leg on 
the other side. [It is probable that not one 
bee-keeper in a thousand would be able to 
describe the movements of the legs of a bee 
in walking. Probably now a good many of 
us will watch the operation and see if the 
observation here made is correct.—ED. ] 


In GERMANY a solution of honey in alco- 
hol and water is generally used as a lubri- 
cant for foundation-machines. Cheaper and 
better, says Kramer (Schweiz. Bztg., 156), is 
this: Grate raw unpeeled potatoes, and pour 
on them water quite warm. Stir a few min- 
utes; strain, and you have the very best lu- 
bricant. Isn’t that practically the same as 
starch, that has been largely used in this 
country? [Yes, but not quite so good. The 
trouble with a starchy lubricant is that it is 
likely to sour and saiblom on the foundation 
after it is packed in boxes. We would ob- 
ject to alcohol and water, because the for- 
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mer is expensive, and besides we have no 
proof that soap is obnoxious to bees.— ED. ] 


Dr. BRUENNICH, one of the best authori- 
ties on the other side of the water, quoting 
Doolittle as authority for letting bees do their 
own superseding, says in Bienen Vater that 
Doolittle is an investigator of bees for whom 
he has extraordinary respect, counting him 
one of the greatest lights among bee-keepers 
in the whole world. It seems good to find a 
man broad-minded enough to recognize worth 
in whatever country it may be found. 


‘‘SECTION’’ is a word likely to be over- 
worked if sectional hives come into promi- 
nence. On page 766, Fig. 3 shows a ‘“‘section 
filled with brood-frames,’’ and Fig. 2 a sec- 
tion filled with sections. Isn’t there too much 
‘section’ about that? Why not use “‘a story 
of brood-frames’’ and ‘‘a story of sections’’? 
[We can not see how there could be any con- 
fusion, as the context will almost invariably 
show what is meant. We have many sam- 
ae of the same thing in our common Eng- 
ish of every-day life.—Eb. ] 


APICULTURAL-EXPERIMENT stations num- 
ber 33 in Austria; in Switzerland, 38; in U. 
S.—? [Our dear Uncle Sam is doing a great 
deal for us now; but, say—it is not true that 
he has no stations for the study of apiculture. 
Besides the one at Washington, D. C., there 
is a sub-station at Chico, California, in charge 
of J. M. Rankin. Already much and impor- 
tant work has been done, especially in the 
line of original investigation of bee diseases. 
A multiplicity of stations may not do the 
work of a couple of good ones.—Ep. } 


Dr. BRUENNICH (Leipz Bztg., p. 42) takes 
Americans severely to task for their unscien- 
tific methods in bee culture, running all over 


the world for new varieties, and mixing 
blood indiscriminately, instead of persisting 
in the pure culture of some one variety. The 
rebuke is merited, doctor; but please remem- 
ber that conditions here are not the same as 
in Switzerland. You have found that the 
native bee is better for you than any foreign 
variety, and you are wise to persist in its 
pure culture. We have found that for us a 
foreign variety is better than the native, and 
as yet are not entirely sure that some other 
foreigner may not be still better. Do you 
blame us for scouring the world for that pos- 
sibly better variety’? 


THE FEAR that~bees would gnaw around 
foundation splints has prevented your enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Editor, p. 755. Will that fear be 
removed if I tell you that my bees never gnaw 
around them? In the thousands of splints I 
have used I never saw one gnawed around— 
no, not the fraction of an inch. Your fears 
are not well founded when based upon ex- 
perience with tin bars not coated with wax. 
A 32 wire may be the largest bare metal they 
will stand, but I'll agree to put in a coated 
wooden splint a full inch wide, and there 
shall be no gnawing. Please don’t base your 
fears upon. imagination. [We take it all 
back, doctor; but now can you get up some 
satisfactory machine or method for making 
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the splints? Whenever we get an order from 
you for them our workmen have a recular 
time of it. They are exceedingly difficult to 
make; and if we were to charge what they 
are worth it is a question whether the public 
would buy them. Broom-splints of the right 
size have been substituted, but they are ir. 
regular.—ED. ] 


IF ANY PROOF is needed that the new | ocal- 
option law in Illinois is a good one, here is 
that proof from a 7 daily, it being a 
special from Peoria, Ill., dated May 14: ‘The 
liquor interests of the State have formed an 
organization to > the local-option law in 
all its features. Distillers, brewers, and sa- 
loon-keepers from every part of the State 
have been implored to join the organization 
for their own protection.’’ [The value of 
new temperance legislation can be gauged 
pretty accurately by the subsequent actions 
of the liquor interests. It is the ‘‘hit bird 
that flutters,’ you know. You will note 
that, every time any new important piece of 
temperance legislation is enacted, the brew- 
ers and their allied interests get busy.—Ep.] 


THE INTERESTING matter about wax-ren- 
dering in GLEANINGS, June 1, raises the ques- 
tion whether it will not be better to have 
wax-rendering a specialty in the hands ofa 
few to whom others shall send old combs, etc., 
just as foundation-making is a specialty. 
[There are two objections to this. One is 
that the sending of combs indiscriminately 
over the country, especially those that are 
discarded because they were filthy or possi- 
bly diseased, will be likely to spread serious 
contagion. Second, combs are very bulky. 
The boxes would be a nd unwieldy, and 
the freight would be high.. We have in some 
cases solicited consignments of old combs; 
but there is so much dross and filth that we 
don’t encourage the practice of sending them 
except for experimental purposes. The pro- 
cess of wax-rendering is not so difficult as it 
might seem. All there is to it is plenty of 
hot water and frequent squeezings of the 
slumgum, followed by thorough washing. 
But when it comes to reading over the mass 
of details of various writers one is liable to 
become confused.—ED. ] 

















THE apiary shown on the front cover pzge 
of this issue is that of W. Z. Hutchinson, at 
Flint, Mich. 


WE have been advised unofficially that ‘he 
next convention of the National Bee-keepers 
Association will be held at Harrisburg, :’a. 
We presume we shall hear from Mr. Frarce 
direct. In the mean time we would st:te 
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that Harrisburg is in the heart of a fine bee 
country and big-hearted bee-keepers. They 
will, no doubt, see to it that the National is 
royally entertained. 


Mr. LEA, the government entomologist of 
Tasmania, has been advising all the fruit- 
growers of that country to keep bees to insure 
the full fertilization of the fruit-blossoms. 
He has also warned the growers against 
spraying while the trees are in bloom. 





Dr. B. H. WARREN, the State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner of Pennsylvania, has de- 
clined to occupy again that position, his term 
of oflice having expired. Heis the man who 
brought the glucose trust to its knees in the 
Keystone State, and, besides, has conducted 
a strenuous campaign in behalf of pure food 
when it was much needed. 





DOES IT PAY TO FURNISH FREE ALSIKE SEED 
TO FARMERS? 

FORTUNATE will be those who have had a 
lot of alsike-clover seed scattered around in 
their vicinity. In the neighborhood of our 
out-yards we are having a fine growth of the 
plant, and we expect a fair return in the 
form of nectar —if not this season, another 
year. Remember that we gave away the 
seed free to all- parties who applied for it 
within a mile of our yards. One farmer 
would tell another about our free-seed prop- 
osition; and the result was that many came 
for the seed. But we expect to get it all 
back within two years, and a good profit be- 
sides. He who never casts his bread upon 
the waters will never have any in return. 





SHOULD *THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION EXHIBIT HONEY AT THE 
WORLD’S PURE-FOOD SHOW? 

THE editor of the American Bee Journal 
follows up our suggestion that the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association be represented -at 
the World’s Pure-food Show at Chicago, Nov. 
19 to 25, by adding another that some of the 
money from the Honey-producers’ League 
be used for making a honey display. This 
show of pure foods is exciting world-wide in- 
terest and enthusiasm, hence the necessity 
for a honey-exhibit. If we do not fall into 
line the public may conclude our honey is 
bogus, and that we are afraid to show it. If 
the honey crop is short, that is only another 
reason for the exhibit, as the bee-keepers will 
require a better price for their product than 

they have been getting. 


FOREST RESERVES. 


Tue Secretary of Agriculture, as we ex- 
ted, has determined to do something with 
‘orest resérves, and now proposes to take 
asures to improve the pasturage available 
stockmen where the land is suitable. A 
cial officer, Mr. Colville, has been ap- 

ted to do what he can to improve pas- 
age conditions. We hope the Department 

/ griculture will take care to see that the 


bee-keepers are given a fair chance as well 
as the cattle-men, by planting seeds which 
are not only good for stock but for bees as 
well. Ifthe government can naturalize some 
of the various species of clover on these im- 
mense tracts the bee-keeping interests of the 
nation would be considerably benefited. No 
doubt Dr. Phillips will see to it that some- 
thing of the kind is done. 





THAT FIELD OF DANDELIONS ILLUSTRATED 
ON PAGE 840. 

PROBABLY some of our amateur photogra- 
pher subscribers will be interested in know- 
ing how this photo was secured. It is a 
well-known fact that yellow and green, to 
the ordinary dry plate, are almost one and 
the same thing, for the photo will make it 
appear that every thing is of one color; but 
by putting in what is known as the ray fil- 
ter, with a yellow screen, we get fairly cor- 
rect color values. In the photo reproduced 
elsewhere one will see the sharp contrast be- 
tween blossoms and the green foliage; and 
this contrast is made possible by the use of 
the yellow screen. 

We desire to suggest that, in photograph- 
ing highly colored honey-plants, which a 
correspondent may desire to be seen in an 
engraving, before doing so he consult with 
us or some expert photographer as to how to 
secure the proper color values. In many 
cases orthochromatic plates will help great- 
ly. At other times a ray filter will give sat- 
isfactory results, but a great many times it 
produces no effect except to delay the expo- 
sure. 


SWEET CLOVER IN A NEW LIGHT. 


In the Australian of April 6, which has 
just come to hand, sweet clover is made to 


appear in its true light. The paragraph is 
in answer to a correspondent. 

The missing specimen has come to hand, and has 
been identified by the Government Botanist as the 
Melilotus alba, the white flowering melilot, an intro- 
duced plant belonging to the Leguminose. The odor 
of the plant is due to cumarin, which in excess acts as 
an intoxicant, and also gives a strong flavor to milk 
and butter. In moderate amount, however (10 per 
cent or so), it adds to the flavor and palatability of the 
hay or herbage; but it would be highly inadvisable to 
allow stock to graze entirely or mainly on this plant. 
As in many other cases, a little is good and excess in- 
jurious. 

The idea of adding 10 per cent of sweet 
clover to any other fodder to give it palata- 
bility is excetlent—more especially so in the 
case of corn silage, which is lacking in taste 
and nutriment. If we could induce farmers 
to see the practicability of this idea, sweet 
clover would probably become a prominent 
farmcrop. In other words, the fodder would 
be flavored ‘with vanilla (cumarin). Quite 
possibly the objections to silage as a feed for 
milch cows would disappear if sweet clover 
were added to it in a proportion of 10 or 20 
per cent. It is worth thinking about, and 
some experiments ought to be made at once; 
for sweet clover grows easily in the corn- 
producing States. Bee-keepers would do 
well to call attention to this suggestion in all 
agricultural papers. 
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THE RESULT OF MR. BENTON’S TRIP IN QUEST 
OF NEW RACES OF BEES IN THE EAST. 


AFTER receiving an official announcement 
published in our last issue) to the effect that 
r. E. F. Phillips, formerly acting in charge, 
was now Apicultural Investigator in the 
Bureau of Entomology, we wrote to the 
acting Chief of the Bureau, G. L. Marlatt, 
stating that we had as yet received no infor- 
mation as to the result of the trip of the for- 
mer Apicultural Investigator, Mr. Frank 
Benton, in the East in search of new races, 
of bees, adding that we had received numer- 
ous inquiries as to the outcome, and that any 
information that the Bureau could give us 
we should be pleased to place before our 
readers. The subjoined letter will explain: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1907. 

My dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter of May 
16th, asking for information concerning the results of 
the trip by Mr. Frank Benton, in search of new races 
of bees. 

I regret that I am unable to give you a report of 
this trip, since the Bureau of Entomology has receiv- 
ed no such report from Mr. Benton, and he is no long- 
er connected with the Bureau of Entomology. The 
only information which we have on the subject is a 
verbal statement from Mr. Benton to the effect that 
he found very few bees, and was unable to ship any of 
them to this country. The tone of his statement con- 
cerning them would indicate that they are not desir- 
able. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. L. MARLATT, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 

The A. I. Root Co.: 

Mr. E. R. Root, Ed. GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 

Medina, O. 

We regret very much the outcome of the 
trip; for in view of this failure to produce 
results it will probably deter any further at- 
tempt on the part of our government to send 
a man after new races of bees for some time 
to come, and perhaps it is just as well. Any 
desirable race of bees capable of domestica- 
tion can be sent here by some resident bee- 
keeper at an atom of the expense it would 
take to send a man after them. 

We were under the impression that Apis 
dorsata was the particular bee sought for in 
the Benton expedition; but his experience 
was doubtless the same as that of others— 
the difficulty of confining or housing these 
bees and a them. At one time there 
was great enthusiasm manifested in the mat- 
ter of importing them to the United States; 
but in view of the several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to domesticate them, even in their 
own habitat, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of getting them here, we may conclude that 
they, like the bumble-bees, will always re- 
main in a wild state, and in a climate adapt- 
ed to their nature. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF FOUL BhOOD IN GER- 
MANY. 

Dr. ALBERT MAASSEN, of the Kaiserlichen 
Anstalt, at Dahlem, Germany, has recently 
issued another brief statement on his inves- 
tigations of brood diseases of bees which is 


of interest. In June, 1906, Dr. Maassen is- 
sued a note announcing that he had examin- 
ed 112 cases of diseased brood, and had found 
Bacillus alvet, Cheyne, in but 18. Since, as 
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we now know that Bacillus alvei is found in 
European foul brood, this would indicate 
that this disease is present in Germany, g 
supposition which is the more streng‘hened 
by symptoms mentioned in various foreign 
journals and texts. 

In the other 99 cases Bacillus alvei was not 
found; and while the author does not give 
the symptoms of these cases, the descriptions 
of foul brood in foreign publications would 
indicate that the ropy type of disease, Amer. 
ican foul brood, is the prevalent disease in 
Europe, and we are justified in the surmise 
that this is the disease in which Bacillus alver 
was not found. Bacillus alvei is never found 
in American foul brood in this country, ac- 
cording to recent investigations of Dr. Moore, 
of Cornell University, and, later, of Dr. 
White, in the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

This is further strengthened by the fact 
that, while spores are present in abundance 
in diseased material, they grow only with 
difficulty. The author speaks of the pres- 
ence of another bacillus; but in neither of 
his papers does he give us any description of 
the organism, so that it is impossible to tell’ 
what it is that he finds. The uniform pres- 
ence of this other bacillus, and the prevalence 
of American foul brood in Europe, justifies 
us in thinking that the bacillus found in the 
99 cases is possibly Bacillus larve, White. 

All recent workers on the brood diseases 
of bees—Burri, Lambotte, and others, speak 
of the fact that the bacillus in ropy foul 
brood fails to grow, or grows only with dif. 
ficulty, on the usual laboratory media, and 
this, to that extent, confirms the work of Dr. 
G. F. White, of the Bureau of Entomology.’ 

Dr. Maassen has also seen two other or- 
ganisms in diseased material, Streptococcus 
apis and Spirochete apis. He has not as yet 
described these micro-organisms, nor has he 
established any casual relationship for any of 
the species seen by him in diseased material 
The work is still being carried on. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES AND HONEY. 


THE honey market is not the only one 
which has been improved by the passage of 
the recently enacted pure-food laws. The 
latest to come to our notice is buckwheat, 
which has recently taken a rise owing to the 
fact that buckwheat flour in future must be 
buckwheat flour, and not a mixture of 
‘**Red-dog flour’’ and buckwheat. 

There were some who all along declared 
that a good deal of our buckwheat flour was 
not genuine, and it appears they were et- 
tirely right in their surmise. The resu't is, 
there is not enough of the genuine artic'e to 
go round just now. In addition, it is said 
that the American people are more disp sed 
than formerly to eat buckwheat cakes: but 
they want the real goods, and they ougit to 
get them byall means. This looks like ;:ood 
news, and there is every indication that ‘ese 
statements are not in the least overdraw 2. 

This prompts several of our agricultural 
exchanges to urge their readers to grow 
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more buckwheat. For example, the Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturtst gives its opinion that the 
demand for buckwheat has suddenly dou- 
bled, owing to the action of the pure-food 
laws, and advises its readers in favorable lo- 
ealities to engage in its culture, stating that 
there is much suitable land in that State. 
As there is quite a large contingent of bee- 
keepers in Wisconsin, we hope this advice 
will fall on willing minds. Some of the oth- 
er States would probably succeed just as 
well, and it is reasonable to suppose that an 
interest in buckwheat can be created where 
at present none exists. If it should get to be 
a3 popular all over the country as it now is 
in the East, the bee-keeping interests of the 
country would be immensely benefited, for 
this grain not only yields myer but calls 
for it after it has reached the table. 

There is also a demand for buckwheat 
among poultry-keepers, since it was found 
the European poultry experts used a combi- 
nation of buckwheat flour, oatmeal, and 
barley flour for fattening and finishing poul- 
try for critical city markets. Evidently 
there is a bright future for buckwheat in 
this country at least, and probably in Cana- 
da as well. 





IMPORTANCE OF BETTER HIVE-COVERS, AND 
PAPER-PROTECTED SUPERS. 

Many facts go to show that the ordinary 
single-thickness board cover, while costing 
something less than the double cover, is ex- 
pensive to maintain. A hot sun will pene- 
trate through it, requiring more bees to stay 
at home to ventilate to keep down the tem- 
perature of the hive; and during the fall and 
spring months it permits a great deal of val- 
uable heat to radiate. 

Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont. (a bee- 
keeper who, twenty years ago, had attained 
a world-wide fame in beedom as the one 
who, in connection with Mr. Frank Benton, 
went to the Orient and came back with new 
races of bees), called our attention one frosty 
morning in the fall, when we were visiting 
him, to a rather interesting phenomenon; 
but in doing so it was evidently not his pur- 
pose to show that a single-board cover was 
too thin, and hence a waster of heat, but, 
rather, to show how strong his colonies 
were, and how he gauged their strength by 
an examination of the top of the hive-cov- 
ers. Said he: 

“Ernest. come with me. 
you something.”’ 

As we went up and down the rows that 
early norning he drew our attention to the 
fact that the tops of the hive-covers were 
covered with a white frost except oval spots 
over the centers of the clusters. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘just notice that these 
ovals vary in size. In the case of a ver 
strong colony, the white frost is thawed al- 
most “lear out to the edges of the cover. In 
the case of a medium-strength colony the 
oval is smaller, and so on clear down to the 
nuclei. There,’’ he said, ‘‘on a morning 
like ‘his I can determine the strength of 
every colony.” 


I want to show 
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If it then occurred to him that these $-inch 
board covers were too thin, and were radiat- 
ing very valuable heat, he did not mention 
the fact, nor did we think of it at the time; 
but during the twenty years since then we 
have often thought of it. We have seen a 
similar phenomenon at other yards; and the 
conclusion has been irresistible that such 
covers, while useful at times to indicate the 
strength of a colony, are wasteful of stores 
and brood. A colony not warmly protected 
is compelled to eat more in order.to keep up 
the requisite animal heat. 

But that is not all. Many hivesof bees are 
put out in the open without shade-boards. 
While the bees will keep the interior of the 
hive cool they do so at an enormous waste of 
energy, keeping back a lot of fielders that 
ought to be gathering nectar. 

Suite a number of the bee-keepers of the 
country are beginning to use double covers. 
R. F. Holtermann and Dr. C. C. Miller are 
both strong advocates of such covers. The 
former uses an extra piece of paper felting 
between the two covers. Dr. Miller uses 
only two thicknesses of § boards with a 
dead-air space between. While this is good, 
it does not g° quite far enough. Should we 
have a cool summer, and especially if we 
should have cool nights, there will a lot 
of backward work in the supers unless the 
bees are provided with a good thick cover. 

Those bee-keepers who are fortunate enough 
to own a double cover, one telescoping over 
the other, should place between the two 
covers several folds of newspaper. Those 
who are still more fortunate in having a . 
deep telescope cover would do well to inter- 
pose between the two some newspapers with 
the ends falling-over the sides and ends; then 
shove a telescope cover snugly over the 
whole. This is not theory nor guesswork, 
because we have seen the proof of the pud- 
ding; and if any of our readers will test it 
themselves, select a dozen colonies of equal 
strength; give half of them single { boards 
for the covers, and the other half telescope 
covers with newspaper folds under them as 
— 

ut there will be some who will find them- 
selves without these telescope covers. All 
such we would advise securing some large 
squares of heavy manilla paper. Fold the 
old newspapers over the top of the regular 
hive-cover; then. with the help of an attend- 
ant, fold one of the squares of manilla pa- 
pers centrally over the top. Tuck the edges 
neatly down over the super as you would a 
package of soap, and then tie a string around 
it, looping it into a bow-knot. 

‘‘Oh! but,’’ you say, ‘‘ this will be a lot of 
work.”’ 

Admitted. But you will find it will pay 
you just the same, if our experience and ob- 
servation are any criterion. 

We suspect some will say, *‘If we have to 
fuss with a lot of strings and papers we will 
go out of the business.’ 

To all such we can only say, ‘‘ Try it and 
let us know the result.”’ 

Heavy manilla paper will stand severe 
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storms for at least one season; and while it 

may be considerable work to untie the strings 

and put them on again, you will probably 

conclude that a winter case made of solid 

wood will be a justifiable expense. The pa- 

per, of course, will be good for only one 

season. 


PARAFFINE PALMED OFF AS CERESINE. 


A CIRCULAR letter has been recently sent 
out by an Austrian firm calling attention to 
the deception being practiced by certain firms 
in this country who send or export to Ger- 
many parafline wax which, by various means, 
is made to resemble ceresine wax. Appar- 
ently the bulk of the so-called ceresine im- 
ported is simply ‘‘doctored’’ or ‘‘doped”’ 
paraffine. They use small quantities of the 
genuine wax, together with aniline dyes to 
give the required color. To make it appear 
opaque they mold it at a low temperature. 

If we are not misinformed this same ‘‘cere- 
sine’’ is intended for human consumption in 
some cases, and hence comes under the scope 
of the United States pure-food laws. We 
may explain to our readers that ceresine is 
a superior mineral wax made from ozokerit, 
which is mined in Austria. If the United 
States Department of Agriculture and Inter- 
nal Revenue officers of the Treasury act in 
this matter there ought to be no difticulty in 
stopping this dishonest trade. 

his practice is largely followed to get 
away from buying beeswax, for some pur- 
poses at least. 

Of course bee-keepers need have no fear 
in buying comb foundation, for nothing but 
pure beeswax ‘is used by the manufacturers 
of this article. It has been intimated once 
or twice that adulterated foundation could 
be bought in this country; but so far as we 
know, there is absolutely none of it. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AND HONEY PROS- 
PECTS UP TO JUNE 8. 


WEATHER conditions have continued to be 
unfavorable, with a cool or chilly atmos- 
phere, with much rain and occasional snows 
in the northern portions of the country. In 
Cleveland, Uhrichsville, and many other 
points in Northeastern Ohio, for example, light 
flurries of snow were reported on June 5dth. 
This broke all records since 1882, and simi- 
lar conditions were reported in some of the 
other Northern cities. 

The clovers and basswood seem to be back- 
ward over the country generally, although 
in the extreme Eastern States some clover is 
already in bloom; but at last reports it was 
yielding no honey. ‘The up-to-date bee-keep- 
ers who feed their bees will have powerful 
colonies for the harvest if it does come; for 
it has not been too cool to raise brood. But 
many bee-keepers will suffer this spring 
mainly through starvation (especially the 
don’t-care kind), for bees have used stores 
enormously during the last month in brood- 
rearing; for they, like their owners, have 
been willing to draw on the last available 
supplies with the expectation that good 
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weather must come, and with it a good sup- 


ply of nectar. 

Ve have received no favorable reports 
from any locality except Oregon and W,ash- 
ington, where a good emg | of honey is ex- 
pected. But this is true: Bees in the hands 
of progressive bee-keepers will be in fine 
condition; and shouid there be a late honey- 
flow, which is not at all improbablo, if the 
past is any criterion, after a late wet se.son 
the bees will probably redeem themselves 
and their owners. 

The irrigated regions, were it not for the 
cool atmosphere, would have their rain-belt 
competitors at a great disadvantage, and 
=! may have yet. 

e are by no means discouraged; for in 
1882, a year similar to this, when bees died 
heavily during the spring, and bee-keepers 
had entirely given up all hopes, there was a 
good crop of honey, though it was late. ‘The 
clovers, so far as reported, are in good con- 
dition; and should we have suitable weather 
later on we shall have a nice flow of nectar. 

In the southern portions of the country, 
where the main honey-bearing flowers are 
out of bloom and past, there is not much in 
the way of encouragement; but we Nor- 
therners still have strong hopes. In the 
mean time let us not be discouraged. If we 
do get a crop the good prices we shall prob- 
ably secure this year will more than make 
up for the discouraging conditions early in 
the season. This will, therefore, be a sea- 
son of the survival of the fittest in the Nor- 
thern States.° All others will be frozen out, 
. perhaps, more exactly, chilled and starv- 
ed out. 





THE SOUTH THE DUMPING-GROUND. 


What to Eat for April contains a severe 
arraignment of most of the Southern States 
because they refuse to fall in line with the 
Northern and Western States in pure-food 
laws for the protection of the lives of their 
citizens. 

The conditions are worse than formerly, 
because the concerns that formerly had a 
market in the North for adulterated goods 
are now obliged to dump the whole of their 
stuff into the Southern market or export 
it. This condition of affairs would not 
continue much longer if a few good people 
would resolutely set to work to have this 
matter settled right. It seems very extraor- 
dinary that the people of the South should »e 
willing to have foisted on them all sorts of 
concoctions which are deleterious to health, 
and in some cases are actually deadly to per- 
sons eating them. 

There are a large number of GLEANINGS 
readers in the South—enough to raise qu't 
an interest in the subject if they would on); 
set themselves to work in the right way, a 
pet up a —- in their own neighborho« 

his is the right time to strike, and stri: 
hard. There is a 
that the North 
products on to the South. 
wrong? 


reat stigma in the thoug xt 
umps its dangerous fo d 
Will it suffer tlis 
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THE SEASON. 


California bee-keepers are suffering anoth- 
er disappointment in the failure so far, this 
season, of realizing their expectations of a 
fine bee-year. As this is the second in suc- 
cession, it can not fail to make the less cour- 
ageous lose heart, and question the reliabili- 
ty of the business. In the past it has been 
considered almost certain that we would get 
a good honey crop if there were good and 
timely rains. This was thought rightly to 
be a great advantage, as the bee-keeper would 
know of a surety in the early spring whether 
he would need supplies, as sections, etc., and 
so would buy or not according as the rain- 
fall would be generous or scant. Both last 
year and this the rains have been very plen- 
tiful, and bee-keepers, according to all the 
experience of the past, had reason to expect 
very prosperous years. Our average rainfall 
at Los Angeles, for a long period of years, 
has been 15 inches. At Pomona, 44 miles 
from here, itis 18 inches. This year we have 


had over 25 inches, and it came so gently and 
so well distributed through the season that 
we had every reason to look forward with 


very pleasing anticipation. 

But last spring and this have suffered a 
climatic change that has dampened the hopes 
of the bee-men. We have very cool weather, 
so that the bees have been kept from the 
field much of the time, and, when there, 
seemed to get no nectar to speak of. We 
have fogs in the ee which, though they 
make our days delightfully cool and pleasant, 
are not conducive to nectar secretion, and 
pews hinder the work of the bees. Indeed, 

hear of many that are having to feed the 
bees to keep the wolf from the entrance. 
We may hope that these cool seasons will 
not continue; they surely put a second (7?) 
after the suitability of our region for bees 
and honey. 

o 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

There is a German bee-keeper living be- 
tween Claremont and the nearby mountains, 
bythe name of Arms. He has quite an area 
of land which is so stony that it is good for 
littie else than bee-forage. It abounds in 
sage and buckwheat, and, with favorable 
seasons, Mr. Arms realizes good money from 
his apiary. I suppose that every bee-keeper 
is the better if he oe something of an inven- 
tive genius. Mr. Arms seems not destitute 
of this peculiarity. He saw that he secured 
go.d honey crops in seasons of good rainfall, 
ani! none when the rainfall was far below 
the normal. So he bethought to divert the 
water from San Antonio Creek, when it was 
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running full, after heavy rains, and wasting 
its precious freightage in the not distant 
ocean. So he bethought of digging ditches 
and filling sink-holes and basins on his land, 
on which there are not a few. He found 
that the water sank rapidly into the gravel. 
This experiment not only benefited Mr. 
Arms, but all the community, as it was 
learned that all the winter runoff can be re- 
tained by dividing the stream‘and conducting 
the water on to the porous gravels, which 
have a wondrous and quenchless thirst for 
the life-giving water. It will be of great 
benefit if all this water can be easily and 
cheaply retained in the underground reser- 
voirs, and not lost in the great sea. From 
the experience this winter, we believe that 
this will be possible; and very likely, through 
the accidental demonstration of this poor and 
unlettered bee-man, our section will reap a 
lasting benefit. It is probable, if we can fill 
up these reservoirs every season, as seems 
possible, we can secure water to make many 
more of our very fertile acres blossom like 
the rose. 
o 


POLLEN. 


I have a large and very enthusiastic class 
in- — at the present time. It numbers 
32, and for the past days they have been 
studying pollen. Itisavery fascinating sub- 
ject for study. They tind that the pollen 
grains differ very much in form and mark- 
ings. Indeed, we can almost always tell 
what flowers bees have visited by simply 
looking at the pollen grains. In some cases 
the form of the pollen is beautiful indeed. 
Nor is it alone in form that the pollen is at- 
tractive. The students find that the color is 
quite as attractive, and worthy of attention. 
They find that yellow is by far the most com- 
mvn color, but the yellow varies all the way 


from a very light yellow or straw color even 


to the darkest yellow, and from that to 
orange, often nearly red. Brown pollen 
comes next in order; and dark pollen, almost 
black at times, is not wanting. The oppo- 
site color, or white, is sometimes met with 
among the plants of the snap-dragon family 
(Scrophulariacee). ‘This is the figwort fam- 
ily, and has many very famous honey-plants, 
as the figwort of Ohio and the East. They 
also find green and bright-blue pollen. These 
are rare, but are beautiful ornaments as they 
hug the Se of the hind legs of the 
bees. ‘The gilias are very common here, and 
very beautiful. Many of these have the blue 


-pollen, and we often find the bee getting 


pollen and honey from the gilias at the same 
time. These flowers are scattered too much 
to be of the best’ service; but I feel sure that 
we get much benefit from them. I gave this 
subject to the pupils to investigate, and I 
asked them how they found out what they 
reported, and the answer was that they could 
see the color in the anthers of the flowers; 
that often they could shake the pollen on to 
white paper su as to determine the color; but 
best of all was to get the bees to help them. 
They find all the colors of pollen mentioned 
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above, on the legs of the bees, snugly packed 
away in the corbicula. 


Oo 
POLLINATION. 


We should not fail to call the attention of 
our people to the great work of bees as pol- 
linators of our fruit and vegetable bloom. 
If we have cold foggy weather all through 
the period of bloom of cherries or plums or 
pears, we shall have a very meager crop. 
Of course, it very seldom happens that we 
have no warm sunny days, but it does often 
happen that the days are so generally unfa- 
vorable that the cropis much reduced. It is 
gratifying to find that our fruit-men are com- 
ing quite generally to. recognize this fact. I 
believe that the good work and exceeding 
importance of bees in this role of pollinators 
can not be too much emphasized or overesti- 
mated. I find that.our cherry-growers are 
very anxious at the time of cherry-bloom, 
and are very happy if warm sunshine covers 
the entire period of bloom. The cherry crop 
is a very profitable one, and the loss of it is 
often very serious. 

o 


SAGE BLOOM. 


Although we have no honey to date, yet 
we do not mourn as those without hope. 
The white and black (or bail) sage is coming 
on well; and if we have warm weather we 
may yet hope for a big crop. We must see 
to it that we have strong colonies to reap the 
benefit of later bloom and nectar. 














First swarm April 24. A number of colo- 
nies have swarmed or prepared to swarm be- 
tween that time and May 10, although the 
weather has been unfavorable a large part of 
the time, cool and cloudy. I do not know 
that I ever saw my bees in more uniformly 
strong condition at this season. As there 
was scarcely any loss of bees during the win- 
ter, it is likely that this season will see a re- 
turn to something like the old number of 
bees in this valley. 

o 

A great many hold the theory that in a 
very open winter the bees fly so much and 
are so much more active generally that they 
consume more honey than they would ina 
winter somewlat colder. The past winter 
was very warm and open, scarcely any cold 
weather here, and most of the time the rom 

et 


were fiying every three or four days. 
the lightest of my colonies had plenty of 
stores, and I have been obliged to take away 
solid combs of sealed honey from a number 
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of my colonies this spring to make room for 
the queen to lay. 


SWEET-CLOVER BLOSSOMS 285 DAYS FROM 
SEED. 


I told you before something of the swes‘- 
clover seed I planted last July. Three |i‘s 
of seed were planted. Some of the ordinary 
white variety, some old seed of the yellow 
variety, and some seed of the yellow that was 
gathered July 18, all the planting being done 
some time between the 20th and 25th of July. 
The seed of the white was hulled, while the 
yellow was in its natural condition. The 
white clover came up very promptly, with a 
good thick stand, while the yellow did not 
germinate so well, having only a scattering 
stand. But this spring the seed that did not 
germinate last summer is growing finely and 
the old plants of both varieties are doing 
well, the ground planted to the white clover 
being covered with a heavy growth. The 
yellow seed had probably been covered a lit- 
tle deeper than the white. Whether the dif- 
ference in germinating was due to this or wo 
the fact that one was hulled and the other 
not, or a natural difference in the varieties, 
I do not know. I wish I did. 

Ali this planting was done in an orchard 
where the ground has always been kept in a 
state of perfect cultivation, which shows that 
in Colorado at least there is no difficulty in 
getting sweet clover to grow in cultivated 
and. 

The first blossoms of the yellow clover 
were seen May 5th, which would be 285 days 
or less from the time the seed was sown. Al- 
though a biennial plant, this particular lot 
of clover will have completed its life-history 
inside of a calendar year, using parts of two 
seasons. This shows the possibility of get. 
ce a full crop of blossoms on the same land 
each year. Ordinarily when sweet clover oc- 
cupies the whole of the land there are not 
many blossoms except on alternate years, as 
the second-year plants cover and shade the 
ground so completely that no young plants 
are started that season. 

It was my intention to plow under the 
white clover as soon as it was about a foot 
high, my main object in planting it being to 
furnish an object-lesson to the orchardists, 
many of whom are beginning to appreciate 
the value of green manuring and cover crops, 
but who can not yet be brought to look up- 
on sweet clover as any thing but a nuisance. 
Alfalfa has been recommended for this pur- 
= by our experiment-station men, but [ 

yelieve sweet clover is in several respects far 
superior. 

On account of a pressure of other work I 
did not get at the work until it was too high 
to plow under, so I will cut a crop of hay 
from it and then plow it under as soon as it 
has grown up again. The ground will then 
be cultivated until July, when I expect to 
plant another crop of sweet clover. If fur- 
ther experiments succeed as well as this I 
shall have shown the practicability of plow- 
ing under a heavy crop of clover on the same 
land every year. Any one familiar with the 
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use of leguminous plants for this purpose 
will readily see that this would prove sweet 
clover one of the most valuable plants to the 
agriculturist and especially to the orchardist. 
‘But,’ you will say, ‘‘of what interest or 
value is this subject to the bee-keeper? Why 
try to get any one to raise sweet clover for 
the purpose of plowing it under before it 
blossoms?’’ For two reasons. In the first 
place, any thing that will help to remove the 
unreasoning prejudice that many entertain 
against sweet clover will be beneficial to the 
bee-keeper. If the farmer can be brought 
to see that sweet clover is a valuable plant 
in his fields, he will look at it with a more 
tolerant eye in the waste places. In the sec- 
ond place, if sweet clover should be largely 
raised for any purpose whatever it could be 
depended on that some of it would be allow- 
ed to bloom, for one reason or other. A 
great deal of seed would be raised, for one 
thing. 
& 
SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES—WHEN TO DO IT. 


Some have criticised me a little for giving 
the fruit-man’s side of the spraying question 
in the May 1st number, on the theory that it 
is not best to publish any thing that might 
be used against us. I feel, though, that it is 
best that we should post ourselves thorough- 
ly on all sides of a question as important to 
us as this of spraying blossoming trees in 
order that we ma tter instruct the ig- 
norant or combat the prejudiced or mistak- 
en notions of the fruit-men. The successful 


general knows well how important it is to 


be informed as to the plans of the enemy. 

It might well be charged against me that 
I did not go as fully into the matter as I might 
have, and I will try to remedy that now. 

Fruit-trees are sprayed for several purposes 
—first, to combat injurious insects, of which 
the most important is the larva of the cod- 
ling-moth or apple-worm. Other insect-pests 
for which spraying is done are the scale in- 
sects and the aphides. For these latter pests 
the spraying is best done when the trees are 
dormant, or if done at other times the sprays 
used are not poisonous, and there would be 
no object in spraying at or near the blossom- 
ing time, so these need not be considered 
further. 

The second object of spraying is to cure or 
prevent various diseases, generally fungous 
in their nature, such as scab, rot, and mil- 
dew, which we do not have here to any ex- 
tent, but which are more or less prevalent in 
the eastern States. The specific for these is 
spraying with a solution of a copper salt— 
sulphate of copper—in combination with 
lime, forming what is known as Bordeaux 
nixture. While this is of a poisonous nature 
‘t would not be specially destructive to bees, 
"here is no advantage to the orchardist in 
using it at the blossoming time except that 
ie may ‘‘kill two birds with one stone’’ by 
‘ombining it with the spray used to poison 
he apple-worm. The only spraying then 
hat is of importance to the bee-keeper is 
hat which is done at the blossoming time 
.or the purpose of poisoning the laryse of the 
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codling-moth. For this purpose an arsenical 
poison is used, such as Paris green, London 
urple, arsenite of lime, or the arsenite of 
ead. Orchardists here use only the two lat- 
ter. with the preference given to the arsenite 
of lead. 

The codling-moth lays its-eggs on the leaves 
or bark of the tree. These do not hatch un- 
til some time after the blossoming period. 
After they hatch they make their way at once 
to the young apples and burrow into them. 
The object of spraying is to coat the apple 
with a poisonous covering so that the first 
few bites the worm makes into the apple - 
may be its last. Spraying before blossoming 
would be of little or no advantage, since the 
apple is scarcely formed then. There would 
be no advantage in spraying until a couple 
of weeks after the blossoms had fallen, ex- 
cept for one thing. Sixty per cent of the 
worms, it is found, enter the apple at the 
blossom end. It is necessary then that there 
be a poisoned meal ready for him at this 
point. When the blossom opens, the sepals 
(the green leaves that form, the calyx) are 
more or less folded backward along the stem 
of the apple. After the petals have fallen, 
the sepals begin to turn forward; and by a 
time varying somewhat with varieties and 
the weather, but seldom longer than a week, 
they have folded tightly over what we call 
the blossom end of the apple—the point where 
most of the worms make their entrance into 
the apple. Effective spraying requires that 
this vulnerable point of the apple be coated 
with poison before this closing of the calyx. 
To spray while the blossoms are still on will 
not do this as effectively as a little later, 
when the stamens and pistils are more or less 
withered, besides injuring these delicate or- 
gans and thus reducing the crop of fruit. 

The very best time to spray is several days 
after the petals have fallen and the sepals 
have turned forward so that the calyx is a 
cup which will catch and hold as large a 
quantity as possible of the poisoned spray. 
The man who can get through with his spray- 
ing in two or three days is going against his 
own interests if he does not watch carefully 
this closing of the calyx and delay his spray- 
ing until it is in this cup-like shape that will 
best receive and hold the poisoned spray. 

In the foregoing I have given the period 
for the closing of the calyx as it has been 
greens accepted here. Since writing this 

have received a bulletin on the subject from 
the Illinois Experiment Station. While , 
gen —s with the conclusions reach- 
ed here, | notice that they extend this period 
somewhat, though they conclude that, on the 
average, orchards should be sprayed within 
seven days after the time that most of the 
petals have fallen. Observations here for 
the present season also indicate a somewhat 
longer period than has been considered cor- 
rect before. From this it is evident that this 
time varies with locality and season, as well 
average 
somewhat ionger than I have indicated in 
the foregoing article. 

This Illinois bulletin places even _more 
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stress on the importance of getting the poi- 
soned spray into the calyx cup, since with 
them nearly eighty per cent of wormy apples 
injured by the first brood of the codling moth 
have been entered from the calyx. What I 
want of bee-keepers is to fix firmly in mind 
this fact: That: the main object of spraying 
at this time is to get the poisoned liquid into 
the calyx cup or blossom end of the apple, 
and be able to show careless or uninformed 
fruit-growers that they can not do this as ef- 
fectively while the tree is in blossom as they 
can later, and that any time before the calyx 
has closed is better than while the petals are 
still on. 
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System simplifies the work: therefore, have 
a system. . 
oO 
A reputation for honest goods and honest 
dealing is bound to bring success. This 
should now be more easily done with the 
pure-food law to help us. 
4 
To many bee-keepers ‘‘a bee is a bee.”’ 
When driving through the country, how 
many apiaries of pure Italians, Carniolans, 
or even all pure black or German bees do 
we see? Sometimes we run on to an occa- 
sional yard of a pure race; but more often 
there is a general mixture of a whole lot. 
This habit of swinging around from one 
breed to another, mixing and crossing, is 
not the way to get the most profitable results 
and satisfaction out of bees. Don’t do it. 


2 
KEEPING COLONY RECORDS. 


The star colony in a bee-keeper’s apiary 
is the one that gives the most surplus honey 
and keeps it up the longest. By this test 
every one of us may test our colonies and 
try to bring all the rest up to its standard, 
or at least as nearly so as possible. A rec- 
ord should be kept of all colonies, each hive 
having a number. In offering an apiary of 
over 70 colonies of bees recently, the owner 
wrote: ‘‘l have every queen clipped, and 
every queen and colony numbered, and keep 
a record of them, and know of what strain 
each queen is, and what is the record of each 
colony.’’ But how many bee-keepers think 
this worth while and do it? 

ao 
MOVING WITH OPEN ENTRANCES. 

We have tried moving bees in many ways, 
and with entrances open or closed in some 
way. The former is not to be recommend- 
ed. Although some successes have been re- 
ported, there are too few of them. Open- 
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entrance moving works all right under cer. 
tain conditions, and so,long as you keep 
moving. The bees cling to their hives well 
enough; but if a stop is made, the trouble 
begins. It is better to close the entrince, 
Use any of the simple hive-entrance cicsergs 
that have been mentioned in these columns, 
One of the simplest ways we. have ever used 
is to tear heavy burlap or some material of 
this kind into strips as long as the hive is 
wide, and about 2 inches in width. To «lose 
the entrance, simply fold it double and push 
it in with a piece of section box or a knife- 
blade. Eighty colonies were moved thus in 
warm weather, and remained closed up till 
5 p.M., when, after the hives were all set on 
their new stands, the entrances were opened 
by running through the yard, and tearing 
out the strips of cloth. 
oOo 
EFFECTS UPON COLOR OF HONEYS. 


Cotton is another plant which yields honey 
of different colors according to the different 
soils or localities in which it grows. The 
honey from cotton of luxuriant growth on 
rich black or alluvial river-bottom land is of 
very light color, while upland cotton, or 
that grown on sandy or clay soils, yields 
amber honey. It seems that the chemical 
conditions of the soil, the growth of the 
plant, and atmospheric conditions, all have 
some bearing upon the color of cotton honey. 
Certain chemical conditions of the soil may 
not only affect the plant-growth, but perhaps 
the juices of the — itself, thus becoming 
apparent in the color of the honey. A plant of 
luxuriant growth yields nectar much more 
abundantly than those of less luxuriance. 
With dry climatic conditions, decreased se- 
cretion of nectar and evaporation to a cer- 
tain extent takes place. Under such condi- 
tions honey from upland cotton, together 
with less luxuriant growth on poorer soils, 
would be dark incolor. The best and light- 
est grades of honey will be secured from a 
luxuriant growth of cotton on rich soil dur- 
ing moist balmy weather. 

o 
THE GROCERY’S BEE. 

Jimmy and Tommy were watching me 
over the fence as I was ‘“‘ knocking swarin- 
ing on the head”’ at one of my out-yariis. 
When through with the work I said to them, 
‘‘Well, boys, do you all ever have honey 
over at your house?’’ 

Said Jimmy, ‘Yes, sir; but we somehow 
don’t like it very much any more now.”’ 

‘*But why, Jimmie? That’s strange. You 
must not have good honey. Where did you 
get it?”’ 

‘Ma 7. it from the grocery,’’ said he. 

Now, I had an idea what the matter w:s, 
and so I asked the boys to have a taste of 
some real bee honey. This seemed to appeal 
to both of them. They fell right in, and a't- 
er a good taste of it Jimmie said, ‘‘ My! 
Tom, this is real bee honey; golly! how I 
wish our ape’! had a bee!”’ 

Since the workings of the pure-food law 
we can be sure that the ‘groceries’ wll 
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from now on ‘‘ have a bee,’’ and handle noth- 
ing but the pure article. Now let us, as bee- 
keeper's, endeavor to furnish good well-ripen- 
ed honey, for the ‘‘grocery’s bee’’ alone 
will not make the satisfied customers. 


o 
AN IMPROVED STRAIN OF BEES. 


While in the Beeville country (Texas) 
some time ago I ran on to what was known 
as the Atchley improved strain of bees; and 
many of the bee-keepers who had some of 
this strain in their yards claimed that this 
was an improved strain over others they 
had, especially for honey-gathering. I be- 
came inquisitive, and wanted to know how 
these bees were ‘‘fixed up,’’ so I had Mr. 
Willie Atchley, of Beeville, write me about 
them. It will be remembered that Willie 
Atchley was at one time well known through- 
out beedom for his method of grafting queen- 
cups by transferring into them ‘baby, cra- 
dle, and all,’’ from the old combs. He 
writes: ‘‘For the Atchley improved stock I 
cross, by mating daughters of pure Cyprian 
mothers to pure Carniolan drones. Then 
daughters from these queens are mated to 
ure Italian drones, and you have the Atch- 
ey strain. I use Cyprians for their get-up 
and get; Carniolans for gentleness and white 
cappings of comb honey, and Italians for 
compact brood-nest, non-swarming disposi- 
tion, and color.’’ 

o 


OH WHAT SHADE-BOARDS! 

With one of the apiaries bought last year 
I got also a lot of about 50 shade-boards that 
were the most abominable curiosities. The 
were made of two pieces of full two-inc 
stuff, 36 inches long and 12 inches wide. 
These were cleated or nailed on to two pieces 
of 2x6X24 inches, and over the joint was 
nailed a piece of board 1X4X36 inches, and 
some even 6 inches wide. Although I have 
not heard of such, shade-board lifters would 
be almost a necessity where such shade- 
boards were used. As they are all made of 
heavy yellow pine they weigh from 50 to 70 
lbs. each—more when wet. ‘These cost about 
7 cents each for material alone. Shade- 
boards are necessary when the hives are out 
in the sun; but they should be light and 
cheap. Sugar-barrels can be bought here for 
ten cents, and one will make three shade- 
boards 24X30 inches. The staves are simply 
nailel on to one piece of board 24 inches 
long, placed across the middle of the staves. 
A brick or small stone has to be used on 
these to hold them down; and as I use a 
brick for a ‘‘marker’’ on each hive, two 
birds are killed with one stone, and there is 
no objection to them. 

Shade-boards, besides their use for shade, 
are valuable protectors to the covers of the 
hives. especially in hot climates where cov- 
ers sre drawn into all kinds of shapes. I 
have tried all the covers that have come to 
= notice; and while some are better than 
othe’, they all have to yield to the power of 
the :iements as they exist in such a climate 
a3 wc have here. For this reason I have 
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sometimes thought seriously of using a pro- 

tecting-board over the covers. Be these nev- 

er so flimsy, they will lengthen the life of a 

cover considerably—enough so, I believe, to 

ay over and above for the extra cost of the 

oards and the trouble of having to handle 
them while on the hives. 
o 

TRAYS FOR MOVING BEES. 

Those trays on page 555, for moving bees, 
are all right. I saw them used, some eight 
years ago, in moving 80 or more colonies 
over 40 miles of rough rocky roads, and all 
arrived in good condition except two combs 
broken in two colonies. The view on p. 555 
is faulty in that it does not show two cleats 
nailed under the tray, one across each end, 
to raise it up an inch for ventilation, which 
is very important. The photo shown here- 
with was taken immediately after the colo- 
nies had been lifted out of the tray and set 
on their stands with the original hive-bot- 
— The trays are still seen beside the 

ives. 


COLONIES JUST LIFTED OUT OF MOVING- 
TRAYS. 


Concerning these trays Mr. Arthur Wor- 
den, of Sabinal, Uvalde Co., Texas, has this 
to say: 

‘‘T make a frame or bottom for each hive, 
just large enough for the hive to drop inside 
of cleats that run around the ends and sides 


of the frames. That will keep the hive from 
slipping about, and also keep the bees from 
getting out. In the bottom of these frames 
is left an opening 6 inches wide and the en- 
tire length, and screen wire is tacked over 
it. That will give plenty of ventilation. 
Also nail a one-inch cleat under the bottom, 
at each end, so as to let the air circulate un- 
derneath the hive when you place them in 
the wagon.”’ 

Nail your covers on so they will not jolt 
off, and set your hives into these frames, and 
you are ready to load. A spring wagon is 
best to use. 
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I think that ventilation from the bottom is 
much better than at the entrance, because 
there will be more light there than at the 
bottom, and the bees would —"s come 
to the light in trying to get out. have 
known them to cluster at the entrance so 
close as to cut off all ventilation, and smoth- 
er to death the whole colony. 
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HONEY PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

‘‘T think I read in one of the bee-papers 
lately that the first pollen in Doolittle’s local- 
ity was from the skunk-cabbage. Is this 
right, Mr. Doolittle?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, Mr. Smith, that is right.’’ 

‘‘ Now don’t think me impudent; but I want 
to ask how you know. I have hunted all 
about to see where my first pollen comes 
from, and I am inclined to think it is from 
the pussy willows.”’ 

‘What makes you think it is from the wil- 
lows? You live so near me that it would 


seem that ape bees would get their first pol- 


len from the same source mine do.”’ 

‘‘Yes, and that is why I thought you were 
mistaken.”’ 

‘*But you have not answered my question 
regarding what made you think that your 
first pollen comes from the willows.”’ 

‘*My reason for so thinking is that this 
first pollen is of the same color as the bloom 
on the pussy willows.”’ 

‘*You are right as to the color; but did you 
find the pussy willows opened when this first 
pollen came in?”’ 

‘‘No. Neither did I find any other flowers 
open; but from the color of the pollen I judg- 
ed that the pussy willows must be in blossom 
in some early-sheltered place.”’ 

‘*Do you have any skunk-cabbage?”’ 

‘Yes, it is quite plentiful over in my back 
lot, down on the swampy end of it. If went 
over there one day later on, but it was not 
even leaved out then. This was a week aft- 
er I saw this first pollen coming in; and this 
was another reason why I thought you must 
be mistaken.”’ 

‘“*Well, now, next a when you see 
this first pollen coming in | want you to go 
over there and look for a little reddish-pur- 
ple-colored hood-shaped thing from 2 to 24 
inches high; and when you have found one, 
just peer inside of this hood, when you will 
see a little round yellow ball, about the size 
of a marble, this ball being covered with lit- 
tle spikelets from which the pollen hangs; 
and if the ng favorable you will find from 
one to three bees in each of these little hoods 
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gathering the pollen; and if you doubt that 
such is the blossom of the skunk-cabbage, just 
break off one of these purple hoods and smell 
of it. In looking in you will note that the 
space about this pollen-ball, between it and 
the hood, is very little more than that requir- 
ed by the bee, so that in gathering pollen 
from this source the bee becomes more or legs 
dusted over with the pollen, often having 
about as much on its body as in its pollen- 
baskets. Did you notice whether the bees 
bringing the first pollen were dusted over or 
not?”’ 

“Yes. 
were.” 

‘*Exactly; and when you knew that the 
bees were working on pussy willow, did you 
ever notice their bodies covered with yellow 
dust?”’ 

‘Really, come to think of it, I do not so 
remember, which makes me think that you 
are right and myself wrong, after all. But 
the pussy willow comes on nearly as soon, 
does it not?”’ 

‘‘That depends on the weather. If it con- 
tinues warm, then in a very few days the 
willows will open, and a]most on their heels 
come the soft maples and the elms. but if 
cool weather comes on it may be two or three 
weeks after the skunk-cabbage before any 
more pollen is gotten. This cabbage is so 
early that it often gives the bees pollen be- 
fore the snow is fairly gone.”’ 

‘* What flowers give the first honey’”’ 

‘The first nectar gathered comes from sap 
from the hard maples, from where the trees 
have been injured by frost, squirrels, or 
otherwise during the winter. If this injury 
is on the south side of the tree, the sap flows 
down over the bark, and the sun partially 
evaporates it till it is boiled down enough so 
the bees have quite a feast. Some years! 
go through the woods with a pole having a 
sharp spike on it and strike this into the 
trees on the south side some eight on ten feet 
from the ground, when, if the weather is 
right, the bees have a good time gathering 
this sweet, which helps much about early 
brood-rearing.”’ 

‘‘Well, that is quite a scheme. I never 
thought of doing that. But about the tlow- 
ers?’ 

‘‘ Before the sap scheme is fairly over, the 
woods flowers begin to open, such as the ad- 
der-tongue, liverwort, bethroot, etc., from 
which the bees get a little nectar, which helps 
a little on brood-rearing, but they never se 
cure enough from any of these sources to 
store much in the combs. The first source 
of nectar which is gathered in sufficient 
quantities so we really get any honey from 
it comes from the white and golden willows, 
which intermingle their nectar with that 
from the hard maples, at which time, if the 
weather is right, a gain of from ten to fifteen 
pounds per colony is made, and the ¢¢s 
start out for the season in earnest.”’ 

‘« After these come the fruit bloom, biack 
locust, raspberry, white and alsike clover, 
basswood, buckwheat, and fall flowers, in 
the order named.”’ 


I noticed that very many of them 
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“Yes, that is right, only you have missed 
some of the sources of honey.” 

«| guess not. What have I missed?’ 

‘First, the wild mustard. This often gives 
a greater yield in this locality than white 
clover.” 

‘How is that? 
of these things?”’ 

“By using a little time and myeyes. Have 
you never noticed fields of grain yellow with 
the wild-mustard bloom just before the blos- 
soming of white clover?”’ 

“Yes; but I did not suppose the bees got 
any thing but pollen from that source.’ 

‘Did you ever go to these fields and watch 
the bees at work on them?”’ 

“Ha.” 

‘‘Had you done so you would have seen 
that the bees were lapping up the honey or 
nectar, rather than gathering pollen. But 
you must have noticed that some of your sec- 
tions which you supposed were being filled 
with clover honey were quite dark after be- 
ing finished, when you held them up before 
a strong light.”’ 

“Yes; but that darker honey came from 
the alsike clover.”’ 

“Oh, no! It was the mustard honey that 
gave the dark look. This I know, not only 
by causing the bees to give up their loads of 
nectar when working on the mustard, but 
by sections filled from this source when the 
clovers were not yielding nectar.”’ 

‘What else is there which gives nectar that 
I did not mention?” 

“Chestnut and whitewood (or tulip, as 


How do you find out all 


some call it); cultivated teasel. the second 

crop of red clover, and occasionally honey- 

dew, so called, coming from certain aphides.”’ 
‘*How did you find out about all these?”’ 


‘By following the bees till I found out 
these different flowers. One Sunday morn- 
ing in the fore part of September, when I 
first awoke a little after the break of day I 
heard through the open window a great 
noise of bees in flight. My first thought was 
that 1 had left some sweet exposed, and a 
general robbing was going on, for the bees 
had been doing nothing for several days. I 
dressed quickly and rushed out, supposing I 
had a very undesirable job to look after a 
fore breakfast. Upon reaching the hives 
there was no sign of robbing, but the bees 
were pouring out and in, a large part of those 
coming in being so loaded that they fell short 
of the entrance. Before noon the work had 
ceased, and nothing more was done that day. 
The next morning I was astir with the first 
streak of daylight in the east, and, almost as 
soon as the bees could see, the excitement be- 
gan, and the bees loaded with nectar came 
in as before. I started out and made a cir- 
cuit of the apiary to find out which direction 
the bees went. Nearly all went in one direc- 
tion, swinging round the house and shop 
(they were southwest of the house); they pass- 
ed out over the lawn and road, going off to 
the northeast. A large piece of woodland 
lay in this direction, about three-fourths of a 
mile away in a direct line. I hitched up the 
horse, and started out; first east, passing under 
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the line of tlying bees; then at the next turn of 
the road I went north, and again passed un- 
der the bees. Again I carae east, and the 
third time passed beneath the bees, many of 
which were flying toward home with their 
loads only just above the buggy-top. I now 
drove through a lot tothe pi upon reach- 
ing which I found them working on the hick- 
ory-trees, and only on these. Climbing one 
that was low at the edge of the woods I 
found the upper sides of the leaves all sticky 
with sweet, which was thrown off by the aph- 
ides, which were feeding on the under side 
of the leavesabove. Afterthesun had shown 
out for a spell the aphides seemed to cease 
throwing off this sweet or else the sun dried 
it up so the bees got nothing, while during 
the night, through the moisture, or a throw- 
ing-off of more, the leaves would be covered 
the next morning again, thus giving the bees 
work for a week, when a big rain came on, 
after which nothing more was obtained. But 
during that week the hives increased from 
15 to 25 pounds each, which was the largest 
yield of so-called honey-dew I ever knew.”’ 

‘‘And this is the way you find out what 
the bees are at work on?”’ 

‘‘Yes. That is something like the way I 
have tracked out all the sources from which 
bees gather nectar and pollen in this locality.’’ 

‘‘Do you think you are any better off for 
knowing all the sources your bees secure 
honey and pollen from than you would be 
if you were ignorant of these matters?”’ 

‘I think this: If you would succeed, it is 
your business to know from just what plants 
and flowers your bees gather pollen and nec-- 
tar, so you can put your maximum amount 
of bees and your honey-yielding flowers to- 
gether. Then you have success; and the look- 
ing after the pollen bloom, as asource toward 
that maximum of bees on the stage of action, 
at the right time, bears no trifling relation to 
the matter. A thorough knowledge of your 
location is second only to having your bees 
in sufficient numbers to take advantage of 
the honey harvest when it comes.’’ 








FIVE-BANDERS NOT HARDY. 


Mr. F. A. Locxuart, of Lake George, N. 
Y., in referring to the recent very unfavorable 
spring, draws attention to the fact that his 
five-banders suffered the most heavily of all. 
F. A. mag in the same mail, writes that 
his extra yellow stock are all ‘‘gone up.”’ 
N. E. Cleaver, of Emporium, Pa., tells prac- 
tically the same story. We have observed 
time and again that the five-banded or very 
yellow bees do not seem to be able for some 
reason to stand a severe winter or a bad 
spring, like the leather-colored stock. It 
has been suggested that this extra yellow 
blood is a sport from the Italians of south- 
ern Italy, and that the leather-colored Ital- 
ians that do not sport to yellow are from 
northern Italy or Switzerland. If this be 
true, the tropical ancestry of the one and 
the cold mountainous environment of the 
other may account for the difference in har- 
diness, 
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HOW TO HANDLE BEES IN CLOSED- 
END FRAMES. 


The Right and Wrong Way. 
BY E. R. ROOT. 


[Considerable interest is now being manifested in 
the subject of closed-end frames — especially so, as 
they have made so good a showing this backward 
spring. A good many have the idea that they are not 
only difficult to handle, but awful bee-smashers. In 
the hands of some people, perhaps the charge would 
be sustained; but, like every thing else, there is a 
right and a wrong way to handle them. As this has 
been fully explained (at least for one type of this 
frame) in anew booklet entirely rewritten by E. R. 
Root, entitled ** Facts About Bees,” we have thought 
best to reproduce here a chapter or two together with 
the special illustrations that were prepared, explain- 
ing the whole process.—ED. ] 
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smoke into this gap. Now give the screw- 
driver a slight downward pressure, thus mak- 
ing the gap wider. Blow in a little more 
smoke. Leave the screwdriver in place, with 
the right hand gently lifting the cover o/ the 
hive. We say ‘‘gently,’’ because this is very 
important. A quick nervous jerky motion 
is liable to cause the bees to fly out and siting. 
As the cover is being lifted, with one hand 
blow a little smoke—not much—over the tops 
of the frames. Lay the cover down in the 
rear of the hive, bottom upward. If there is 
a super on the hive remove this in precisely 
the same way, prying the screwdriver be- 
tween it and the lower part of the hive, in 
the mean time using a little smoke. The su- 
per should now be set down on the cover in 
such a way that the ey, opposite cor- 
ners just rest on the cleats. his will leave 
a space of about 2 inch between the super 
and the cover. 

In handling bees, always make it a point 
to avoid killing or —— them. A bee 
that is crushed carelessly is liable, by its lit- 
tle squeals, to start the other bees. 

Well, now we are ready to remove a comb, 
Pick up the screwdriver with one hand and 





MANNER OF SETTING A HIVE ON A HIVE-COVER IN SUCH A WAY AS NOT TO KILL BEES; 
HOW A FRAME CAN BE LEANED AGAINST THE LEG. 


We will assume that you have a colony of 
bees in a hive, and that the same have been 
placed in the back yard. You will now de- 
sire to know how to open a hive and how to 


handle it. To open the hive blow three or 
four puffs of smoke into the entrance of the 
hive. This is to drive back the guards. 
With a screwdriver or hive tool enter the blade 
between the cover and the top of the hive or 
super as the case may be. Keep on crowd- 
ing the blade until a little gap of about a 
sixteenth of an inchisformed. Blow a little 


the smoker with the other. Enter the blade 
between a pair of frames, and give it a slizht 
twist, ———- a little smoke down between; 
next loosen the follower, after which it ma 
be removed. Break the connections on e::¢ 
side of the frame to be removed, then set 
down the smoker and the screwdriver. With 
the balls of the fore fingers passed down e- 
tween the ends of the hive and the frai.e, 
rab hold of the end-bars of the loosened 
rame. Very slowly lift iv apward. If: ou 
find it still sticks, pry the frames on e:ch 
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side a little further apart, when it should 
come out easily. When it is removed, look 
it over and set it down against the hive or 
gon other object. Loosen up another frame 
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to close the hive up. Put one frame in at a 
time; but in doing so be careful not to kill 
any bees. This can be done by sliding the 
edges that come in contact with each other 





ith, 








ABOUT TO INSERT A CLOSED-END FRAME INTO THE SPACE 
When in place, be sure to crowd the frames tigktly together. 


in‘hesame way. After examining the brood 
ani the young bees, and after having found 
the queen (she looks like the other bees, only 
sh isa little larger and longer) then proceed 


FROM WHICII 1T CAME, 
This is important. 


past each other on a perpendicular line, as 
shown in the appended illustrations, in such 
a way as to brush the bees off; or, if prefer- 
red, a little smoke may be blown down be- 
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tween the edges that come in contact, driv- 
ing the bees away; but if there are many 
bees in the hive this is impracticable. Insert 


all the frames one by one till all are in place, 
and then put back the follower. 


[Note how the bees may be soa away as the edges of the 


frames are slid past each other. 


As a general rule it is not necessary to re- 
move every frame. The practical bee-man 
will soon learn how to tell from examination 
of a single frame what the whole colony is 
doing. If eggs and brood in various stages 
are bond on the comb, it may be assumed 
that a queen is present. If the colony seems 
strong, and the bees are flying at the en- 
trance vigorously to and from the fields it 
may be inferred that the queen is doing her 
full duty; so it is a general practice not to 


Holding the smoker between the knees while han- 
dling the frames. 
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pull out more than one frame. If this is put 
right back into the slot from which it came, 
even if the end-bars are totally covered with 
bees, they will be brushed out of the way in 
the operation and not a bee will be killed. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ARTIFICIAL 

SWARM. 

Suppose the colony has beconie so 
strong that you would like to make 
an artificial swarm by ‘‘dividing,” 
as we say. Split the brood-nest into 
two or three divisions by means of 
the screwdriver and a little smoke, 
Each division of three or four frames 
held together by propolis connec- 
tions can be removed in solid blocks 
and inserted in one or more empty 
hives; and in this way the colony will 
be divided into two or three parts. 
If empty frames of foundation be now 
placed on each side of the bees thus 
removed, we shall have the nucleus 
of a new colony; but it should be un- 
derstood that the flying bees will go 
back to the old stand, and an effort 
should, therefore, be made to take 
the most of the bees away to the new 
stands, for the flying bees will soon 

o back and take care of any brood 
left at the old stand. In the course of two 
or three days an examination will show in 
which nucleus or division the queen is pres- 


THE WRONG WAY TO HANDLE CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


[The illustration shows the wrong way to handle 
closed-end frames. They should always be made to 
stand together in close contact of twos. threes, and 
fours. When so placed they will not tumble together 
in confusion, killing bees between the contact edges. 
The only way to straighten upa mess of this kind 
without killing bees, is to pick up one frame at ati:ne 
and slide the edges of contact down past those « 
another frame; this will shove the bees out of the w 
without killing or maiming any. If, on the oth< 
hand, they be pushed up together on their points 
support sidewise the killing of bees will be inevitat 
To save time, the frames should always be handled 
blocks of two or more. ] 


ent. If eggs are found, she is surely in th: 
hive. If queen-cells are built, then just 
surely she is not there. See how the bee 
supply themselves with a queen. 

n these various manipulations, it will | 
seen it is not necessary to kill a single b« 
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and, what is more, closed-end frames can be Langstroth frame, a beginner, at least, would 
handled in blocks of two or three. When so not be able to handle two or three frames at 
handled, the several framesineach block are a time, for he would have to stick his fingers 
not pried apart where stuck together with down between the several combs to keep 
natural bee-glue. With anordinaryunspaced them apart and from smashing bees, and run 


SLIDING A CLOSED-END FRAME DOWN BETWEEN TWO OTHERS. 


{If the spacing be an easy fit, any bees that may be on the end-bars may be displaced without killing one. 
When all the frames are in place, be sure to crowd them tightly together. If left alittle way apart, the bees 
will fill up the cracks with bee-glue, making separation afterward hard and disagreeable. | 





HANDLING CLOSED-END FRAMES IN GROUPS OF THREE AT A TIME, 


[This illustrates how the frames can be handled in blocks of two or three at atime. The propolis or bee- 
glue, a them together while this isdone. When the frames are in place, don't forget to crowd them up 
tight. 
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the risktof being stung; and if he were stung 
he would be liable to drop the frames and be 
a sadder and wiser man therefor, and in all 
probability he would never want any thing 





THE RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE DANZENBAKER FRAMES. 


Closed-end frames should not be pried apart singly, 
but in blocks of two or more. When so handled, thev 
will not tumble over against each other, as shownin 
illustration just preceding. Whena single frame is 
taken out, the next adjoining ones should be pried a 
little apart from it. It may then be removed, and 
when inserted in the same way; and all bees that may 
in the meantime have crawled over the contact edges 
will be shoved out of the way as the frame descends 
into position. Notice that the pin-support is out of 
the way where it can crush nobees. Whenthe frames 
are in place, crowd them together tightly to keep out 
the bee-glue. 


more to do with bees. Right here a closed 
frame allows one to handle two or three at a 
time, without any danger of a catastrophe of 
this kind. The Hoffman frames can be 
handled in the same way, and with the same 
facility. 





HOW TO BUMP THE BEES OFF A COMB. 


The method here shown (the Dr. Miller plan) illustrates one 
plan of jarring the bees off by a sharp quick blow of the fist on the 


back of the hand holding the frame. 
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FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION, 





Naturally Built Comb Lasts only a Few 
Years; the Use of Queen-excluding Zine, 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 





For about ten years I used full sheets of 
foundation in brood-frames; but about seven 
years ago I decided to let the bees build their 
own combs, as it was cheaper at the begin- 
ning, and I thought I could see metho:s by 
which I could compel the bees to build nat- 
ural combs free enough from drone comb 
for practical purposes; but during the last 
two or three years I have been getting a 
decided leaning toward full sheets of foun- 
dation at all times. What aman may ¢hink 
has very little influence on what the bees 
will do. 

They will build worker combs very nicely 
when new strong swarmsare hived and there 
is a steady flow of honey from the flowers; 
but if these particular requisites happen to 
fall a little short, there may be very unsatis- 
factory work done. If some of the combs 
remain for completion the next spring it will 
be quite sure to be drone. New combs which 
are perfect do nicely for two or three years 
until they begin to be clogged with cocoons. 
Then they begin to teardown and add pieces 
here and there. Some comb gets moth and 
mouse eaten; some wilicontain pollen which, 
in damp weather, or in the outer corners of 
hives, will mold, thus causin atches and 
holes to be made clear through the combs to 
get it out. Robbers often tear holes through 
the combs in their strife for the honey. 
Then there are all kinds of acci- 
dents constantly happening, which 
break or tear a piece out of acomb. 
It is a small matter, seemingly, 
and we may promise to fix it; but 
it is usually neglected, and so on; 
and this constant routine, kept up 
for a few years, renders the combs 
in bad shape. We finally decide 
that the combs should receive a 
wholesale renewing, and we de- 
cide not to repeat the trial of nat- 
ural combs again. That is my 
experience. 

But if the frames were put up 
without holes for wire, at first. it 
will be difficult to pierce them 
after the frames have been nailed 
and in use. But the machine, as 
shown in the Feb. 15th issue of 
last year, will do the work. 

It will not be best to make an 
entire change in a single seasvn. 
The job is so great as almost to 
discourage one from continuanve 
in the business. The best way is 
to renew about two combs in each 
colony every spring. As the bees 
are being built up for the harvest 
we have a good chance to »¢ 
which are the combs in a colony 
which are in greatest need of | »- 
jection. Then if the two sheets »f 
foundation are inserted the ©:!- 
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ony will be considerably encouraged in draw- 
ing them out. I believe one of the helps to 
eause swarming is a brood-chamber full of 
old combs, and the presence of many drones 
another inducement. 





ANOTHER METHOD OF SHAKING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 


A strong hold on each edge of the frame is taken; it is then 
given a quick jerk downward and upward. If done right, it will 


dislodge all the bees. 


For 100 colonies it would require 200 new 
frames, and for 200 colonies 400 new frames. 
It is best to keep these extra frames on hand, 
and prepare the foundation and frames for 
use at odd spells and rainy days and even- 
ings when there is nothing else that can be 
agreeably worked with; and the job will not 
be so large but that it can be done without 
hiring help, as would be the case if it is put 
off until the arrival of the actual work in the 
apiary. When the season starts in, there is 
always enough to keep us more than busy 
in attending to swarms and arranging the 
receptacles for honey. Ifthis work is brought 
into the kitchen, in small amounts ata time, 
the children can assist in some parts, and 
will soon learn to take an interest in it, and 
learn to notice just how each part must be 
done, in a certain invariable way. 

The time of a farmer can usually be had 
at $1.50 to $2.50 at some seasons of the 
year; but at seeding time or thrashing it is 
worth $10 to $20. So in the honey harvest 
the bee-keeper needs all of his time and 
thought to care for the crop properly. A 
mistake may seem trivial at certain times; 
but if it has to be corrected in the rush of 
the season it becomes expensive. 

One bee-keeper put in 5000 frames with 
inch starters, and without wire or holes for 
wires. Time will tell when he begins his 
career of tribulations. They think a day or 
tvo of cutting off the heads of drones will 
suffice. In an apiary of 300 or 400 colonies 
this work would almost keep one man busy. 
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As soon as the heads are clipped once, the 
queen proceeds directly to replace them; and 
she will go into the upper story as soon as 
anywhere, to lay her drone eggs. I use ex- 
cluders to keep the queen down, up to the 
time the honey-flow begins, when 
they can be taken off and there 
will be no further trouble. The 
honey seems to crowd the brood 
out. 

As to excluders being used on 
the hives all the time, I would not. 
Still, I never could see but that 
the colonies having excluders on 
all the season got their supers 
filled as quickly as where the ex- 
cluders were removed. Of course, 
it certainly is easier for the bees 
not to have the excluders on. 
There is about one queen in 25 
which seems to prefer the upper 
story allthetime. Ifa third story 
is put on she goes directly into 
that. If we let such queens have 
their own notions we should not 
get much honey from that colony; 
but if the queen is confined to the 
lower story we shall find the su- 
per filled just as compactly and 
neatly as any others. In such a 
case an excluder will save several 
dollars’ worth of honey. 

I have 150 excluders of the wood- 
zinc kind, and wish [had 150 more. 
We lose money, and that rapidly, 
to undertake to do without the 
necessary appliances. The next thing is to 
see their necessity. But a necessity is not 
always necessary all the time; and because 
it is not necessary all the time, many fool 
themselves by thinking they can be dis- 
pensed with all the time. 

Chatsworth, Cal., March 25. 


DANDELIONS FOR BEES. 


A Land Flowing with Milk and Honey; 
Dandelions for Cows, ete. 








BY A. I. ROOT, 


I have just had one of my happy surprises. 
For a year past or more the children (and 
grandchildren) have been petitioning for a 
cow; but I said it would cost more to get a 
cow and care for her properly than to buy 
milk of the milkman, and so the matter was 
put off. Finally our teamster bargained fora 
half Holstein-Jersey cow during my absence. 
I said, ‘‘ All right, boys, go ahead; but if you 
do not find your cow a white elephant in a 
few weeks I shall be much mistaken.’’ 

Of course, we expected to turn the cow 
out to pasture when the grass was up; but 
we do not have a fence on the ranch, so the 
matter was delayed while discussing the fence 
problem. Now let me digress to tell you 
that our orchard was for many years used 
for market gardening, and, as a consequence, 
it is well tile-drained and heavily manured 
with manure from the livery stables. The 
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last crop we put on it was potatoes under 
straw. The whole orchard was mulched 
heavily with wheat straw. As the season 
was very wet, the potato crop was partly a 
failure; but the straw rotted all over the 
ground. Mrs. Root said if it would only kill 
all the dandelions it would be a good invest- 
ment. Well, the straw killed every thing 
butthedandelions. They pushed up through, 
and I doubt if anybody ever saw a better 
‘‘stand’’ of dandelions. This spring, when 
the cow was bawling in the stable to get out, 
the dandelions were up and dressed, and just 
began to show their yellow blossoms Now, 
here is where my happy surprise came in. 


BEE CULTURE, 
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Perhaps I am stupid, and behind the times: 
but I did not know that a cow would eat 
dandelions. She was tied to a stake by 
means of a rope only a rod or two long, 
and put out to pasture. She soon gave us to 
understand that dandelions were the correct 
thing so far asshe was concerned. Everv bud 
and blossom was gathered up, and when the 
boys were bragging about more milk than 
would go into the biggest-sized tin pai! (14- 
qt.) I said I could not believe that the milk 
could be good. ButI am glad to tel! you 
that the milk suits me in exactly the same 
way the dandelion-blossoms seemed to suit 
the cow, and we have more than a pailful of 


} 
| 
! 


DANDELIONS IN FULL BLOOM. 


(The above is a glimpse of a four-acre lot on which I grew 375 bushels of potatoes per acre on the whole 
field. It illustrates what may be done with tile laid only two rods apart, and a heavy application of stable ma- 


pure. 


When I spoke to our teamster about plowing it up and seeding it over again to get rid of the dandelions 


he said if I did it would spoil his best field for timothy hay, and he did not seem to think the dandelions ea: y 
in the spring were much of a detriment to timothy that came on after the dandelions were all gone and out °f 
sight. I wish our experiment stations would tell us what they think about this. Are not the dandelions wor:h 
for milch cows all they subtract from a growth of timothy that comes on later?—A. I. R.] 
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ki i i in bloom in 
i ic ilk—twiceaday. Theneigh- to the house we have dandelions in 
ager - that butter made from this | March. Pin: — eS — 
il oloring, an men sal ” ore, 
: aT beers . oe ‘a comening utilized for early Aue for cows this _— 
oc to me is that, while people have been — been called only a_pest, so far as 
in ing war on the dandelion can learn? ; 
SD ahody ban > | a word, so oe i I can P — Pp at te ——— 
e! its value for milch cows. objec qualit e ; 
steam peggy quicker than any other pe sone. ; — —- — 
jant I know of—away ahead of the clovers an : “e oe er tet want 
andgrass. Along near the path of the steam- spotor : . tol hae one -r 
vipe that goes under ground from the factory take back all my objections poultry. journal 
are talking about 
egg - machines— 
hensthatarebred 
so particularly 
for eggs that they 
are literally a 
machine to con- 
vert all kinds of 
food into mar- 
ketable eggs. 
Well, this cow 
of ours in this 
little dandelion- 
orchard is the 
best ‘‘ milk -ma- 
chine’’ Ieversaw 
or dreamed of. 
While the dande- 
lions last, a very 
limited area of 
the plants we 
have in that or- 
chard would 
keep the cowgiv- 
ing more than a 
pailful twice a 
day. [have been 
watching these 
things, and the 
places where she 
was staked one 
month ago now 
furnish us once 
more a_ pretty 
good feed of ap- 
petizing ‘‘dande- 
lion greens.”’ 
Well, this or- 
chard is not the 
only place where 
we have that tre- 
mendous crop of 
dandelions. Up 
on the hill where 
I succeeded in 
getting 375 bush- 
els of potatoes to 
the acre, the dan- 
delions stand 
more than knee- 
high, so thickly 
that it seems to 
me as if there 
would not be any 
chance for the 


‘ grass. Mr. Bow- 
i i ye have found many t 

‘hi asures, as will be seen. 24 inches across, and we ; man, our team- 
n pnd png ge ng and. once in a great while, 3 inches in diameter. The standard ster, informs me 
siz of blossom is from 14 to 1% inches.—ED. ] 








LARGE SPECIMENS OF DANDELION BLUSSOM, BUDS, AND LEAVES, FULL 
SIZE, AS THEY GROW AKOUND MEDINA. 
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that, after dandelions are past their season, 
he gets his best crop of timothy hay right on 
that very ground. During this cold backward 
spring the bees have been bringing in more 
honey and pollen from our acres of dandelions 
than I ever saw them before; and it looks to 
me now as if this plant that has been called 
only a pest is one of God’s greatest and most 
precious gifts in making our Northern Ohio 
clay soil ‘‘a land flowing with milk and hon- 
ey,’ and both at the same time. 

Of course, I am aware that dandelions are 
grown in the East, especially in the region 
of Boston, for greens; but I have not heard 
much about it of late years. I think the doc- 
tors have called bleached dandelions (such 
as are grown especially for greens) a very 
wholesome vegetable. Now, I wish some of 
the milkmen would tell me whether our ex- 

erience is an exception to the general rule. 

s that cow an extra cow? and is our locality 
especially favorable for dandelions? or is the 
present backward spring especially favorable 
for the dandelions, for milk? 

After the above was dictated I found that 
Ernest had also written an article in regard 
to dandelions for bees, but it covers some- 
what different grounds, and we give it here. 





DANDELIONS. 


Their Economic Importance, Especially this 
Season. 


BY E.'R. ROOT. 


The dandelion in the vicinity of Medina 
has made a most remarkable showing this 
spring. Thecold backward season has been 
unfavorable for its growth; but during the 
first few days of warm weather it came out 
in all its glory. Our fields and our lawns 
were fairly yellow with it. lt came out just 
in the nick of time. There was no fruit- 
bloom out then, and the way our bees swarm- 
ed upon it almost made us think of the roar 
on the basswoods of midsummer. 

We have always regarded the dandelions 
as a sort of pest on our lawns; but recent 
authorities say that it is not a pest; that dan- 
delion greens, dandelion roots, and even 
dandelion blossoms, are beginning to have 
some commercial value. Both the roots and 
the plants are sold at high prices in Cleveland 
to-day; and yet one of our great dailies, the 
Cleveland Leader, has just come out urging 
all schoolchildren in the city of Cleveland, 
with a population of half a million, nearly, 
to make war on the dandelion; and the chil- 
dren did turn out as one big army to destroy 
it, root and branch. Did they destroy it? 
The more they fight it the more they will 
spread it. Merely cutting off the plant an 
inch or so below the ground will only be the 
means of spreading it the more, for every 
vestige of the root must be destroyed—a 
thing practically impossible. 

The warfare against the dandelion seems 
to be quite general. Governor Hoch, of Kan- 
sas, has organized a crusade against it; the 
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Gem State Rural classes it as a nuisance op 
the lawns in Idaho; the Pacific Rurv/ Press 
says it is gaining ground rapidly in Walifor. 
nia, and now the Rural New-Yorker says it 
is very common in the East. But in no cage 
are the farmers complaining about the dap. 
delion, for they realize its good fodder value 
for all kinds of stock. 

As a matter of fact, the dandelion wil] 
grow luxuriantly on dry hard clay soils when 
the ordinary grasses would turn brown and 
die; in fact, dandelion likes a rather dry soil, 
and that suggests the means of its extermi- 
nation, or, rather, we would say curtailment 
of its growth. A lawn should be frequently 
manured, and then rolled thoroughly, and 
seeded often with lawn-grass seed. This 
process, continued with frequent watering, 
will cause the dandelion to give place to the 
lawn grass to a great extent; but the various 
means used for cutting out dandelion do ab- 
solutely no good. They rather spread them, 
because, when the tops are cut off, the roots 
will divide up into more plants, making the 
lawn more numerously covered than before. 

The editor of the Rural New-Yorker, Mr. 
H. W. Collingwood, one of the best authori- 
ties in the United States on agricultural sub- 
jects, in answer to correspondents in the 
last issue of his paper for May 18, asks, 
‘‘Why exterminate it’’’ and then adds: 

Even if the extermination of dandelions in a given 
locality were not hopeless, why try to accomplish it? 
The plant has both beauty and utility. Tons of the 
leaves, both wild and cultivated, are used in early 
spring as pot-herbs, or salad, and most touthsome 
and welcome it is when properly prepared; the ex- 
tract of the root and juice of flower-stalk are thought 
to have value as medicine, and the ground dried root 
has even been used as a tolerable substitute for 
coffee. Of the attractiveness of the bloom, there can 
be no doubt. Attentively considered, it will be seen 
that it isa model of symmetry. One might almost 
call it the one perfect flower. Nothing could be add- 
ed or taken away without marring it. The only 
trouble is, it is far too common and unvariable. 

The dandelion as a bee-plant is coming to 
be more and more important. It yields both 
pollen and honeyat atime of year when they 
will do the most good. They usually pre- 
cede fruit-bloom, and help to give the bees a 
stimulus that is very much needed just as 
they come out of winter quarters. While 
there is no such thing as dandelion honey on 
the market, and probably never will be, yet 
the little that is gathered, together with the 
pollen, goes to make brood at a time of the 
year when it counts. 

While we have no desire at all to sing the 
praises of what may be regarded in some 
quarters as a pest, yet a great many valuable 
plants, as well as animals, have been cun- 
demned time and time again, only to find in 
after-years that they were really frien:s. 
Sweet clover is an example of this; anc in 
the bird line we will mention that the crow, 
once regarded as a farmer’s enemy, is now 
considered a real friend. He isascavenger, 
and a gatherer of injurious insects, while ‘he 
ever-present sparrow, also regarded as a 
general pest, is not altogether a nuisan:e; 
indeed, good authorities seriously quest on 
whether it does not do more good than ham 
in killing noxious insects, and acting as a 
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Shall we then be 
in haste to condemn a beautiful plant, beau- 
tiful if it were not so common? 





ASEASON’S WORK WITH SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 





Swarm Control and Comb-honey Produc- 
tion; How to Find Queens Without 
Handling Frames; the Two-queen 
System of Honey-production. 





BY J. E. HAND. 





(The following article is of exceptional interest. for 
the reason that it touches on two somewhat debata- 
ple questions, namely, the feasibility of finding and 
catching a queen without touching a brood-frame, 
and working the two-queen system — that is, two 
queens in one hive. 

It was R. L. Taylor who, some ten or twelve years 
ago, at one of our bee conventions stated that he 
could find and catch a queen without handling a 
frame; for he was then using, as he is now, a Heddon 
divisible-brood-chamber hive. His method, as we 
now recall it, was somewhat similar to that described 
by Mr. Hand. Mr. Heddon followed a different plan; 
getting the queen by shaking a section until the bees 
and queen fell out on the ground; but this was prac- 
ticable only with black bees. In Europe the straw- 
skep bee-keepers have for years had various plans of 
getting their queens. We have no divisible-brood- 
chamber hives in our apiary just nowor we would 
try Mr. Hand’s method; but our Mr. W. K. Morrison, 
who has worked these hives for years, says the meth- 
od is perfectly feasible, for he has worked it himself. 
In the American Bee Journal for May 30, J. E. Cham- 
bers has a scheme for trapping the queen without 
handling aframe. He is a user of a sectional hive. 

Modern bee culture is progressing more and more 
into handling frames less and hives more, whether 
Langstroth in pattern or not; but it has been insisted 
on by the frame-handlers that queens could not be 
found and caught without pulling out the combs, 
and that meant taking frame after frame until the 
queen was located. 

We are glad to bring this subject before our read- 

ers, and trust that, if any of them have practiced the 
Hand, Taylor, or Chambers method, they will let us 
hear from them as to how it works, whether a failure 
or success. 
_ The other subject, the two-queen system, is receiv- 
ing more and more prominence; and as so many have 
made a success of it, some conservatives, as well as 
the enthusiasts, may do well to give this their careful 
consideration. By the plan that Mr. Hand here 
works, he is not only able to produce a crop of honey 
in a poor locality, but manage a poultry-farm of some 
600 or 700 chickens; for, be it said, poultry is his prin- 
cipal business. 

It will be noticed that he does not raise any ques- 
tion as to the success of any of the plans here advo- 
cated in the hands of others. But as he is able to 
make these short cuts, thereby making honey and 
money when some of the rest of us fall down, per- 
haps we would do well to sit at his feet, for he is a 
bee-keeper of many years’ experience; and, like Ga- 
maliel of old, he is willing to tell what he knows. Mr. 
Hand writes:] 


We are now coming to the interesting part 
of our subject. We will, from this on, dem- 
onstrate by actual work in the apiary the ar- 
guments that we have advanced in our two 
former articles. Our apiary contains 152 col- 
onies, 80 of which were wintered on their 
sunmer stands in winter cases, with sawdust 

acking. The rest, 72 colonies, were winter- 
ed in the cellar under our dwellinghouse. 
This is a most perfect wintering-cellar; how- 
ever, last winter, for the first time, the mice 
wrried the bees in the cellar, causing many 
to leave the hives and become lost. Our 
hives were wintered without bottom-boards. 
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Hereafter, when wintering our bees in the 
cellar, our hives will be mouse-proof. 

It is now May 10, and up to this time we 
have not loosened a cover to any of our 
hives since last September. Here is some- 
thing worth remembering: Don’t loosen the 
covers to your hives in early spring. It 
causes a great deal of heat to escape from 
the cluster that is so much needed at this 
time. Satisfy your curiosity by tipping the 
hive up on end and looking between the 
combs from the bottom. As the weather at 
this time is fine, and the bees are pouring 
into the hives laden with pollen of many 
hues, we are assured that they are breeding 
up; so we will now remove the winter-cases 
from the 80 colonies that were wintered on 
the summer stands. 

The sawdust that was used for winter pack- 
ing will serve an excellent purpose in keep- 
ing down the grass in front of the hives. 
This is important, for we must not allow a 
blade of grass or a weed to grow in front of 
our hives to hinder the flight of our bees. 
Having our winter cases removed and piled 
up in a row along the side of the apiary, we 
will now clip our queens. 

While we do not expect to have any swarms 
issue, yet somehow a habit of 30 years’ stand- 
ing is hard to break;: and as we wish to make 
an examination of the condition of every one 
of our colonies ‘at this time, it is but little 
more trouble to clip our queens so that we 
can tell their age when we come to supersede 
them; for we do not aim to keep any queen 
longer than two seasons, and we will here- 
after winter a queen only once, superseding 
all our queens each season just before the 
honey harvest. This practice will insure a 
vigorous queen in every colony, and will 
practically do away with tinkering up weak 
colonies in the spring. Every thing hinges 
on the queen. A vigorous young queen will 
keep laying late in the season, and will give 
you a strong force of young bees to go into 
winter quarters, which means a strong colo- 
ny next spring, providing the apiarist does 
his part in providing ample protection for 
the colony during winter. Since we have 
adopted this plan with our poultry, our prof- 
its in egg-production have been greatly in- 
creased, and also the mortality in our flocks 
has been greatly lessened. We have no more 
use for an aged queen than for a moulting 
hen. 

We believe that this matter of allowing the 
bees to supersede aged queens in the — 
is a great loss to the honey-producer, an 
that, by requeening each year, it is possible 
to secure an approximate yield per colony 
for each individual colony in the apiary, in- 
stead of having a few colonies store our sur- 
plus, and the rest do nothing, as is too often 

the case. Perfect swarm control is not to be 
accomplished by a single stroke, but is the 
result of a careful removal of a combination 
of natural influences that lead up to swarm- 
ing. Not the least of these isan aged queen, 
therefore requeening each year previous to 
the main honey-flow is a great aid to perfect 
swarm control. 
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HOW TO FIND A QUEEN IN A SECTIONAL HIVE 
WITHOUT HANDLING FRAMES. 


We will give the modus operandi of clip- 
ping queens, for the benefit of certain ones 
who can not see how queens could be found, 
etc., without handling frames. 

First, we will blow a little smoke into the 
hive-entrance; insert a hive-too] into the en- 
trance. An upward jerk loosens the hive 
from the bottom-board. Tip the hive up on 
end and blow a little smoke in between the 
combs from the bottom. Now place the hive 
back on the bottom-board; quickly separate 
the brood sections, removing the top one, 
which contains the bees and queen, placing 
it on an empty hive-body ora box; remove the 
cover; and if the queen is not seen by glanc- 
ing quickly over the top-bars of the brood- 
frames, look on the under side of the cover; 
if she is not there, place a queen-excluder on 
the lower brood-section. Now place the 
brood-section, having your bees and queen 
on the queen-excluder. A few puffs of smoke 


from the top down between the combs will 
quickly drive the bees below, leaving the 
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CLIPPING QUEENS. 


There are several methods of Clipping. 
We take the queen by the wings with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand; transfer 
to the left kent, letting her grasp the end of 
the second finger with her feet; gently close 
the thumb and front finger against her tho- 
rax, letting the abdomen hang down across 
the nail of the second finger. With a pair 
of sharp scissors clip the lace from the wing 
diagonally, so as not to cut the bone. A 
queen looks crippled with her wing cut square 
off; and, besides, it must injure her. The 
time required to catch and clip a queen by 
this method is about two minutes. 

Having all our queens clipped, and care- 
fully noted the condition of each colony as 
to numerical strength of bees, amount of 
brood, and also of honey, the condition of 
each colony is marked by placing a stone on 
the cover, the location of the stone on the 
cover telling at a glance the exact condition 
of each colony in the apiary. We find, by 
taking an inventory of our colonies, that we 
have 50 good strong colonies; 50 fair to me- 


dium ones, and 50 fair to light ones, and 2 
are queenless. All the light ones were of the 


You can now take 


queen on the excluder. 
your time to pick her up. 


FIG. 1.—FINDING QUEENS IN SECTIONAL HIVES WITHOUT HANDLING FRAMES. 


The first operation, as shown in this illustration. is to tip up the front of the hive from the bottom-bo:rd 
and blow a few whiffs of smoke between the combs. The object of this is to drive the queen to the upper p:rt 
of the hive. A glance at the illustration in the last issue, showing the construction of the sectional hive, w ill 
make it clear that there is an unobstructed passageway on account of the very narrow top and bottom-bars. 
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FIG. 2—FINDING QUEENS IN SECTIONAL HIVES WITHOUT HANDLING FRAMES. 


_ Just after smoke is blown up through the combs, as explained under Fig. 1, the top section with the cover 
is set to one side where the cover isremoved. The queen, in most cases, will be found either on the under 


side of the cover or on the top of the frames next to the cover, as indicated by the arrow-heads. 


The illustra- 


tion shows the upper section in its place over the lower one; but Mr. Hand, in his article, states that it should 
be set to one side, obviously for the purpose of preventing the queen from dodging down into the lower section 
when the cover is removed. If the queen is not found in either of these two places, proceed as per the direc- 


tions under the next illustration. 


number that were wintered in the cellar. 
We think this is owing to the depredations 
of mice while in the cellar. 

As we are going to work our apiary by the 
two-queen non-swarming system, we will 
now unite the 50 fair to light colonies with 
the 50 fair to medium ones. 

UNITING BROOD-SECTIONS OF DIVISIBLE- 
BROOD-CHAMBER COLONIES. 

Uniting colonies should be done just at 
evening, after the bees have nearly quit fly- 
ing, so as to avoid any disturbance from rob- 
bers; and by the next morning the bees are 
thoroughly acquainted, and no robber can 
get a foothold. 

We will remove the covers from 25 of the 
50 medium colonies, placing on each a queen- 
excluding honey-board. We will next go to 
one of the fair to light colonies, tip it up 
from the bottom, blow a little smoke up into 
the frames from the bottom, driving the most 


of the bees up into the top section of the hive; 
drop the hive in position on the bottom-board, 


separate the brood-sections, placing the top 
one with the queen and brood and most of 
the bees on the top of one of the 25 prepared 
colonies, leaving the lower brood-sections, 
on which we will place the covers that for- 
merly belonged to the prepared colonies. 
These queenless brood-sections, with the few 
bees that will return, will make excellent 
nuclei for the mating of queens, which al- 
ways come handy in any well-regulated api- 
ary. 

We will now prepare the remaining 25 col- 
opies each with queen-excluding honey- 
boards, and proceed as before until all are 
covered. 

We have united 100 colonies of bees, and 
have removed the cover from only 50, and in 
poe time than is*required to tell how it is 

one. 
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THE TWO-QUEEN SYSTEM IN DIVISIBLE- 
BROOD-CHAMBER COLONIES. 

An inventory of stock at this time shows 
that we have 50 good strong colonies (each 
having one queen and two brood-sections, 
these were the strongest colonies in the api- 
ary, and each colony contains a vigorous 
queen ) and 50 three-deckers, each having two 
queens with a queen-excluder to keep them 
apart, and 50 single brood-section nuclei. 

Our object in having two queens in a hive 
is a twofold one. First, we must have very 
strong colonies if we expect.to take advan- 
tage of our short honey-flow, which is often 
of onlya few days’ duration. We never had 
a colony that was too strong in bees at such 
a time. 

Tinkering with weak colonies during the 
honey harvest by giving them brood from 
other colonies to get them in shape to do 
work in the supers may do for some loca- 
tions; however, such loose methods are not 
to be considered for a moment in such a lo- 
cation as ours, and we very much doubt the 
expediency of such methods in any location. 

Every one of our colonies must be ready to 
enter the sections — in fact, to crowd the su- 
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pers full of bees right at the very beginning 
of the harvest. It is bees that we want at 
this juncture, for hives do not gather honey; 
and a hitch in our management at this time 
would mean a loss of dollars. Another ad- 
vantage gained by the two-queen system is 
keeping the brood-chamber clear of honey, 
The two lower brood-sections occupied by one 
queen being in the heart of the brood-cham- 
ber, no honey will be stored here, for bees 
do not store honey below the brood, and will 
quickly remove any honey that may be so 
placed by the apiarist. The fertility of the 
queen in the top section being in excess of 
the room of the same, very little honey will 
stop here. This insures a brood-chamber full 
of brood, and practically free from honey, 
which will, together with other methods to 
be described further along, solve the problem 
of perfect swarm control in connection with 
comb-honey production. The 50 three-deck- 


ers with two queens are to be worked for 
comb honey by our new system of non- 
swarming, and the 50 strong single-queen 
colonies are to be worked for extracted hon- 
ey. Later developments will show, how- 
ever, that the extracted honey will go into 


FIG. 3.—FINDING QUEENS IN SECTIONAL HIVES WITHOUT HANDLING FRAMES. 


If the queen is not seen on the cover or tops of the frames (Fig. 2), a queen-excluder is put on the lower se: - 


tion, and the upper section placed over it. 


Then smoke is blown down between these upper frames, and th 


section tipped up as shown. The queen will nearly always be found on the excluder. 
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the sections, thus demonstrating the only 
system of perfect swarm control that has 
ever yet been given to the public in connec- 
tion with comb-honey production. When I 
say perfect swarm control I mean a system 
that will keep the bees and brood together 
with no desire toswarm. I am not going to 
promise you a system of perfect swarm con- 
trol and then give you an artificial swarm 
destitute of hatching brood. that is continual- 
ly becoming weakened by the loss of old 
bees, and that hived in a brood-chamber so 
contracted with honey as to compel the bees 
to swarm out the next day and the next, and 
so on. 
Birmingham, Ohio. 





BUILDING UP THE APIARY FOR THE 
MAIN HONEY-FLOW. 


An Entirely Feasible Plan for a Season like 
this; how to Get a Profit out of a Lot 
of Weak Colonies; a Hopeful View 
of the Clover Prospects. 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 


[The subjoined article presents a plan that looks at 
least as if it should give good results to the extent 
that a profit would be secured on an investment that 
might otherwise give no returns or even a loss. There 
are some who have tried the Alexander plan of build- 
ing up weak colonies, and failed. To all such the 
Hershiser method will commend itself. We are glad 
to present it, as it may not be too late to apply it this 
season.—ED. | 


Heavy winter and spring losses are report- 


ed in many localities in the northern and - 


eastern States and in Canada; and the colo- 
nies that have pulled through are in many 
cases greatly depleted. Without some spe- 
cial care and manipulation many apiarists 
will get very little benefit from the white- 
clover and other early honey-flows. How- 
ever, if the bees are peed and promptly 
handled a fair crop is possible from colonies 
that have come through in such condition. 

Having had previous occasions to practice 
all the ingenuity I possessed in order to turn 
to profitable account the depleted colonies in 
my apiaries, resulting from severe winter 
and spring conditions, my methods, if fol- 
lowed by others similarly circumstanced, 
may enable them to win success where con- 
ditions and prospects seem to promise naught 
but failure. 

At this time of year, spring dwindling is 
practically at an end, and every colony with 
a handful of bees will build up as rapidly as 
possible, the rapidity depending largely upon 
the number of eggs the small number of bees 
are able to incubate and the brood they can 
nourish and keep warm. The egg-laying ca- 
pacity of the queens in these weak colonies 
being in no way impaired, the problem is 
how est to turn them to profitable account 
in the production of eggs from which to rear 
the bees in time for the honey harvest. It 
‘vill not do to ‘‘spread brood’’ in weak col- 
onies; and it may be remarked in passing, 
hat, to obtain beneficial results from ‘‘spread- 
-ug brood’’ under any condition of the colo- 
ay, requires good judgment. 
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The plan that I have found most fruitful 
of good results in getting the greatest benefit 
from these weak colonies is as follows: 

Look the apiary over and make three 
classes of the colonies, the first of which will 
be ali colonies which are or will be in first-class 
condition for the forthcoming white-clover 
honey harvest or the first main flow from what- 
eversource. The second class will be all those 
colonies which will be of from one-half to 
two-thirds the required strength for this first 
main honey-flow; and the third class all the 
remaining weak colonies, with from a hand- 
ful of bees to enough to cover two or three 
frames of brood. 

Now go to one of these weak colonies of 
the third class and shake the bees from one 
or two of the combs into their own hive, se- 
lecting those combs with eggs and larvz, but 
leaving with the weak colony the combs hav- 
ing the most capped brood. Now take these 
combs to one of the strong colonies of the 
first class, and exchange them for a like 
number of combs of hatching and capped 
brood, shaking off most of the bees, and be- 
ing sure the queen remains in her hive. Now 
supply one of these combs of hatching brood 
to the colony of the third class from which 
the combs had been removed. If this colony 
has enough bees to take care of two frames 
of brood, both may be given; but if not, the 
other frame may be’ given to another of the 
third-class colonies. Proceed in like manner 
until all the third-class colonies have been 
supplied with one or two combs of hatching 
brood from the first-class colonies in exchange 
for the combs of eggs and uncapped larvse 
from the third-class colonies, being careful 
not to give more brood to the third-class col- 
onies than they can keep warm and cause to 
develop properly and normally. The result 
of this manipulation will be that the queens 
in the first-class colonies will almost immedi- 
ately fill the exchanged frames with eggs, 
and the colony will be little, if any, the worse 
for having lost some of its capped brood at 
this time. On the other hand, the third-class 
colonies will, in three or four days, have be- 
come so strong, by reason of the rapidly 
hatching bees from the exchanged combs, as 
to cover one or two combs besides those con- 
taining brood. The queen will lay eggs in 
these exchanged combs as fast as the bees 
hatch, and in’a very short time one or two 
of the frames adjacent to the exchanged 
frames will be filled with eggs. As fast as 
the combs of the third-class colonies are fill- 
ed with eggs they are given to the colonies 
of the second class to build them up. It will 
be surprising to see how rapidly the colonies 
of the second class may rm be built up. 
Near the end of this building-up process, and 
when nearly all the second-class colonies 
have been brought to a condition of efficien- 
cy for the honey-fiow, the third-class colonies 
may be divided into two classes, or, in other 
words, a part of them placed in the second 
class to be built up as were the others of the 
second class, and a few days later still anoth- 
er classification may be made, and the net 
result will be that seven-eighths or more of 
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the apiary may be made ready for the honey- 
flow. It has been the result of getting all 
the queens to laying to their fullest capacity, 
and providing a suitable nursery for the 
eggs and brood. 
here is a specially good opportunity to 
get remarkable results from this system of 
manipulation this season; fur, while brood- 
rearing has been retarded on account of cold 
weather, the same weather conditions have 
operated to keep back the white-clover 
“tebe and also all other early-bLlooming 
oney-producing plants, the sc.son in this 
locality being from two to three weeks late. 
Of course, as the season advances it will 
gradually readjust itself as to what might be 
termed the normal season, until in the fall 
the backward spring will no longer be no- 
ticeable on vegetation. But on the approach 
of warm settled weather bees will as rapidly 
catch up with the season if we provide the 
means of developing the eggs into bees as 
fast as our queens can lay them; which we all 
know is at a tremendous rate when the first 
settled warm weather comes, with apple- 
blossoms and other early flowers to supply 
the nectar which gives the proper stimulating 
effect to the bees; and if no nectar is coming 
in between fruit bloom and white clover, as 
is the case in most localities, feeding may be 
resorted to. 

While the weather in this part of the world 
has been cool] and the season backward, there 
has been no severe freezing weather this 
spring; and the clovers that survived the open 
winter look healthy and strong, and the even 
moisture with no drouths or excessive rains 
has saved every thing that had any roothold. 
We may, therefore, look for a vigorous growth 
of clover when warm weather finally sets in. 

Let us, then, be hopeful and build up the 
weak colonies, and be in readiness with the 
‘dish right side up”’ to catch the crop when 
it comes, for we are more likely than not to 
realize handsomely for all trouble and extra 
manipulation of the right kind in a season 
like this. Remember that a colony of bees is 
valuable to the apiarist who keeps bees for 
the honey they produce, only to the extent 
One hun- 


of the profits obtained therefrom. 
dred poor weak colonies may produce no 
profits whatever, and may be run at an actual 


loss for the season. But if fifty of them 
should be used to build up the other fifty in- 
to profit-producing colonies, a full crop, and 
possibly something in excess, might be ob- 
tuihed therefrom, and the entire hundred 
brought into condition for successful winter- 
ing. The net result would then be half a 
crop for the entire apiary instead of an ab- 
sence of profits. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 








UNCLE SAM MEANS BUSINESS. 


A DEALER in Detroit, who probably thought 
the pure-food laws did not amount to very 
much, was fined quite recently $5000 for 
falsely labeling oleomargerine in a manner 
contrary to the law of the United States. 
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COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY ROM 
THE SAME SUPER. 


The Control of Swarming in Colonies Run 
for Comb Honey; What to Do Just 
Before the Honey-flow. 






BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


Continued from last issue. 


At the commencement of the honey-fiow, 
and on the day the first new honey is noticed 
in the hives, the extra combs we have given 
are removed and the light colonies united, 
after which a super is given, with the two 
drawn combs and sections with full sheets of 
foundation. About the only shifting of brood 
we ever attempt is done just previous to giy- 
ing the supers. If we find a colony with 
much sealed honey along the top-bar of the 
brood-combs, we change places with the sec- 
tions of the hive; that is, we place the one 
with honey in at the bottom, and the one 
with nothing but brood is lifted on top. In 
this way we get that desirable condition of 
having all brood and no honey between the 
brood-nest and sections. 

All our sections were filled full of extra 
thin foundation, and arranged as I have ex- 
plained above, with a drawn comb at each 
outside. There is no need of a shallow su- 
per of combs to induce the bees to enter the 
supers; some of the most obstinate swarms 
were given these supers, and they never fail- 
ed to enter if they were in condition to work 
in an extracting-super. 

With the Barber plan, a full set of shallow 
combs is given to start the bees to workin 
above; then, when they get nicely started, 
this set of combs is removed and the super 
of sections given. ‘This works well with a 
small per cent of the colonies, but in most 
cases the bees hesitate about going into the 
sections at the time the combs are removed. 
I am satisfied that right here is where the 
majority of the comb-honey colonies contract 
the swarming fever. With my management 
on the other hand the bees work nicely until 
the combs are removed; then they are quite 
liable to sulk for a few days, and this is some- 
thing we can not afford to have going on at 
this stage of the honey season, when the bees 
of every colony should be doing their best. 

Now with a solid comb clear from top to 
bottom, on both sides of the supers, no mat- 
ter how high they are tiered, there is no 
break in the cluster, so to speak, when a su- 
per is lifted up, and an empty one given un- 
der. This continuous comb calls the lees 
into the last super immediately; it will not 
be fifteen minutes, after this second super is 
given, until there will be honey stored in it, 
and there is no let-wp. The work goes right 
on, on down both sides of the super at once. 
In a day or two, with a favorable honey-fiow 
they will be occupying the whole of the ‘ast 
super. 

This is the way to produce premium hon- 
ey; it starts the bees working every sect on 
in the super at the same time, with a vizor 
no other system ever anywhere approached. 
In my apiary last year only 30 colon es 
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warmed, out of 84 worked for comb honey, 
last season. All were worked in two sec- 
tions of the hive until swarming time; then 
those that swarmed were hived on the old 
sand, the old stock being left beside the new 
swarm for about a week, when they were 
moved to a new location and their flying 
pees allowed to return and go in with the 
new swarm. This is the Heddon plan of 
preventing after-swarms. The new swarms 
are hived on one section of the hive, which 
is five Langstroth-frame capacity, and in 
very hot weather an empty section of the 
hive is given under this section for the bees 
to cluster in; this is to prevent the bees from 
swarming out, and is removed in about three 
days, or aS soon as the swarm is thoroughly 
established. 

This hiving 
forces the bees into the supers. 
are removed from the old colony to the new 
hive, before the swarm was hived, for we do 
not like to disturb a new swarm until about 
three days after hiving, as the bees are liable 
to swarm out if disturbed. 

If in need of extra queens, or increase, 
these old colonies are broken into, for each 
half will have a good pe a Usually, 
each half will have a cell which you can see 
without removing a frame; but it sometimes 
happens that the cells are all in one section 
of the hive, and in that case a frame is re- 
moved that has a good cell or two on it, and 
given to the half that has none. 

GIVING EMPTY SUPERS; CENTER BAIT-COMBS 
VS. SIDE EXTRACTING-COMBS. 


on a contracted brood-nest 


The second super can be given when the 
first is about half full, and should be placed 


over the first one. Then when the second 
super is + to ¢ full, raise up the first one, and 
place the second one under it. This plan 
works nicely, and is the one we usually fol- 
low. But the old plan of lifting up the part- 
ly filled super, nod placing the empty one 
under it also works well with the super ar- 
speed with the two extracting combs at the 
sides. 

Some, being accustomed to using a bait- 
section in the center of the super, will be 
tempted to try one comb in that position. 
In this case, much of the value of the system 
will be lost; i. e., with that plan, the bees 
will start in the center and finish the outside 
last. While the comb in the center starts 
the bees in the supers, it is much better to 
start them first in that part of the super that 
is usually the very last to be finished —the 
outside. It might seem to one who always 
placed baits in the center that the bees would 
hesitate about entering the super in which 
the baits are clear to the sides: but the fact 
is that they enter just about the same, wheth- 
er the bait be inthe center or at the sides. 

If I were producing exhibition honey I 
would never raise a super to put empty ones 
underneath, but would place them over the 
par ly filled ones. This gets the sections bet- 
ter Ned and better capped. A combination 
con.b and extracted super is an ideal one for 
this purpose, as the bees do not hesitate 
about working in the sections. This free 
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and energetic work in the super is very es- 
sential to the production of fine honey. But 
for market the better way is to raise the first 
super after it is well started on top and place 
the empty one under it. When the season is 
two-thirds over, be very careful to give no 
more sections than the bees will be able to 
finish up and seal. The last supers given 
should never be placed below the partly fill- 
ed ones, for at the last of the season, when 
the honey-flow is getting more scant every 
day, these last few sectiuns would be finish- 
ed and capped thin; such light weights are 
very unsatisfactory. Therefore, put the last 
super on top, and give only what the bees 
can finish. Any mure room that might be 
necessary could be provided by giving a very 
few extracting combs. These, too, must be 
placed on top. Usually, instead of giving 
extracting-combs to the colonies that have 
sections to finish, the better way is to group 
the sections together on a few colonies to be 
finished—care being taken to select colonies 
that are working freely. 

Extracting-combs are given to the colonies 
having no section work todo. In this way 
all are kept busy, and we have but few un- 
finished sections left at the close of the sea- 
son. 

FEEDING BACK UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 

Speaking of unfinished sections reminds 
me that we have but little use for them; the 
wood is soiled at best; then the honey never 
looks quite as good as from brand-new sec- 
tions. By ‘‘ feeding back,”’’ and getting a few 
supers finished, we had less than a super of 
unfinished sections left from the crop of 1906, 
of 2300 lbs. 

A kink in feeding back is to uncap that 
part of the section that is capped, and give 
the bees an opportunity to lengthen out all 
the cells to the same length and cap it all 
over new. When treated in this way the 
product can hardly be told from that just 
brought in from the field, and it is quite dif- 
ferent from that fed as it came from the 
hive, with one end of the section capped 
thin and travel-stained finish while the other 
end is thick, with a brand-new capping: 

This fed-back honey is cased up by itself 
and put into a carrier, and is shipped to 
market with the first order. Handling it in 
this way, we have never had any complaint 
of its candying before it was disposed of. 


THE FINISHING-UP OF THE SEASON. 

The last ten days of the honey-flow is a 
busy time with the successful comb-honey 
producer; fora man can find good profitable 
work in shifting supers here and there, to 
get them all finished before the close of the 
season. 

The bee-escapes are kept busy during this 
period, for any supers that have a few fin- 
ished sections should be removed, since the 
work will progress more slowly as the sea- 
son draws to a close, and such sections will 
be travel-stained soon if not removed. Then 
we want to get our partly filled sections 
grouped together on those colonies that are 
ro good work, and this is the best way to 

O it. 
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By the time you get over the yard taking 
off finished sections, as likely as not you can 
o over it again, as the bees are capping 
ast, being crowded somewhat for room. 
This taking off and shifting of supers should 
continue until the flow stops; then in about 
a week, when the capping stops for want of 
honey to work with, the escape-boards are 
put on, and everything removed and sorted. 
Those that are not sealed this time are un- 
capped, put into supers, and fed back as I 
told you above. 


GRADING AND CRATING. 


Our 4X5 plain sections of comb honey are 
all cased up in the latest 20-section no-drip 
shipping-cases, the wood of the sections be- 
ing scraped free from propolis and bee-stain. 
We are very careful in our grading. I tell 
the boys when commencing this job that, if 
they find a section that there is any question 
about, to put it in the next lower grade; in 
this way all our grades are just a little bet- 
ter than the rules call for. At first thought 
one would think there would be a loss’ by 
following this rule; but we make it even by 
charging a higher price than the ordinary 
honey sells for. A good article sells better, 
and gives better satisfaction, even at a much 
higher price, than the ordinary at one-third 
less price. 

Shipping-cases should not be nailed until 
they are ready to be used, and then only 
what will be needed to hold the crop, for 
they soil very easily when exposed to the air 
and light. 

When the honey is ready to be cased, ten 
of the shipping-cases may be placed on the 
scales and weighed. It is not necessary to 
pat asingle mark on the cases, but one-tenth 
of the weight of ten may be kept in mind, 
for this will be near enough to the weight of 
one for all practical purposes. 

After the case of honey is weighed, the net 
weight and the grade should be marked on a 
small piece of card-board; then, should the 
dealer who buys the honey decide to sell by 
the case, or if, for any reason, he did not 
care to have the weight known, all he has to 
do is to pull out the one small tack that the 
card is fastened on with, leaving no sign of 
a mark on the case to indicate that the case 
was ever weighed. This is as it should be, 
for we want to deliver the case to the custom- 
er just as clean and free from pencil-marks 
as when it left the factory; and to do this it 
is also necessary to wrap the cases in good 
strong manilla paper before putting them in- 
to the carriers. The railroad company nev- 
er sweeps out a car for honey to be shipped 
in, and, just as likely as not, the car (or cars 
if a long shipment) will have been used for 
coal or lime, or a dozen and one dirty things 
that we do not want our honey to come in 
contact with. 

With a good strong carrier, and plenty of 
straw in the bottom for a cushion, and with 
the cases wrapped in paper, we usually get 
our honey to market in about as good shape 
as when it leaves our hands. 

Remus, Mich. 
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On What Basis Shall the Choice be Mide? 
the Importance of getting Rid of the 
Poorest Colonies in a Breeding- 
Apiary. 


BY C. F. BENDER. 


Mr. Holtermann’s article on page 413 isa 
very clear statement of what we ough: to 
know about our bees, and don’t; but I rath- 
er doubt such knowledge being of very great 
use in the practical breeding of bees, even if 
we possessed it. I should like very muck to 
know which of my queens produce the long- 
est-lived workers, which bees would fly 
furthest, live on the smallest rations, resist 
unfavorable weather the best, carry the larg- 
est loads, or make the most trips. But even 
if I knew all these things I might yet be a 
little puzzled to know which queen to breed 
from if I had nothing else to judge by. 

If we turn our attention to practical re- 
sults, instead of looking for the causes of 
those results, the decision is much easier. 
We want the bees that will store the largest 
quantity of the most marketable honey, and 
they must be gentle enough so that we can 
handle them. Those are the requirements 
in a nutshell. ‘ 

To take a case from my own practice: The 
season last year was nearly a failure, but I 
had one colony that produced honey to the 
value of $11.00, besides their own stores. 
The next best gave a net return of $6.00; sev- 
eral others of $5.00, or nearly that. It would 
be interesting to know what combination of 
qualities caused those bees to go so far above 
the average, but such knowledge would prob- 
ably make no difference in the selection of a 
breeding-queen. As it happened, all the best 
colonies were gentle, and all were pure Ital- 
ians, and so were more likely than hybrids 
to hold those qualities in the next generation. 
Other things being equal, of course the colo- 
ny storing the greatest amount of honey 
would be chosen. But the best colony pro- 
duced watery cappings, and so was not suit- 
able for comb honey. The point I am aiui- 
ing at now is this: That the qualities enu 
merated by Mr. Holtermann are important 
only as they affect the honey crop; and of the 
honey produced we have a ready means of 
judging. 

In regard to controlling the drone parent- 
age, I think the best we can do is to follow 
Dr. Miller’s plan. If one has more than one 
apiary, keep all the best colonies at the home 
yard —that is, those that gave the best rec- 
ords the previous season. Then do all you 
queen-rearing at the home apiary, and le 
the drone question take care of itself. Where 
we have a hundred colonies in one place, th« 
mating with drones from other sources wil 
not exceed five per cent. If we are to mak 
any improvement in our stock, it is quite a: 
important to weed out the poorest as it is t 
breed from the best. 

Newman, Ills. 
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OUTDOOR VS. INDOOR HIVE FEEDING. 


My bees came out of the cellar in quite a 
weakened condition because of dysentery; and 
since they were set out the weather has been 
cold and freezing nearly every night through 
April, consequently they are little different 
than when set out the last week in March. 
It will require the best stimulative method 
to get them ready for the harvest. Most of 
the hives having tight bottom-boards I can 
not use the Alexander feeder, which I consid- 
er the best for building up colonies in the 
spring, as with them they can take in feed, 
rain or shine. 

One yard is too far from home to be visit- 
ed every day, so I am thinking of hangin 
up perforated five-gallon cans at each yar 
and filling them every other day, beginning 
now and continuing till clover blooms. A 
few questions. 

1. Will you kindly tell me how large the 
perforations should be-——-what size of nail is 
best to make the holes, and how many holes 
should there be in the end of a can? c 

2. How many cans will be needed for an 
apiary of 90 colonies? 

3. Will not the syrup drip out at night or 
on cool days when the bees are not gather- 
ing it, so that a tub will be needed under 
each can to catch the drippings? 

Portage, Wis. A. C, ALLEN. 


[Until settled warm weather comes on we 
would not advise outdoor feeding. Your 
better way would be to feed within the hive. 
This can be accomplished by putting on an 
upper story or comb-honey super and put- 
ting therein a feeder. If the weather be cool 
or chilly, cover the feeder with a blanket to 
hold the heat of the clusterdown. After set- 
tled warm weather comes on, the outdoor 
method of feeding can be used to good ad- 
vantage. A square can elevated in the air, 
as described in GLEANINGS, is as good as 
any thing. The holes pricked in the end of 
the can should be about the size of an ordi- 
nary pin—the smaller the better if you desire 
to keep bees busy a long time. This size 
will just about enable the bees tq take up all 
the syrup in 48 hours. If you want them to 
tuke the feed slower, make the pin-holes 
smaller. 

There will be no waste of syrup when the 
hees are not gathering it on cool days, be- 
cause atmospheric pressure will hold the 
feed within the can until it is actually drawn 
cut by the bees. 

If you have a hundred colonies in a yard 
vou would probably need two or three cans 
in order to provide all the bees with the nec- 
essary stores. 
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r We® wish to say, however, that outdoor 
feeding is rather hard on the bees that gath- 
er it. They will struggle against each other 
for the food, and this has a tendency to wear 
them out prematurely. In the early spring 
they should be saved all the effort possible 
until we are strong enough to stand a loss 
of bees that wear themselves out in going to 
an outdoor feeder.—ED. ] 


CAGED QUEENS IN UPPER STORIES; ALEXAN- 
DER PLAN FOR MAKING INCREASE. 


Please tell me if I can keep queens in cages 
in upper stories ten days. Il intend to divide 
by the Alexander system, and buy queens for 
new colonies. I should like to know if it 
would prevent swarming to put brood in the 
second story (as in the Alexander system), 
leaving them there, when no increase is de- 
sired, working the bees for extracted honey. 

Farwell, Neb. C. H. Kun. 


[Yes, you can keep queens in cages in up- 
per stories ten days, provided there are bees 
to attend to them. 

The plan you mention does prevent swarm- 
ing to a very great extent, and, possibly, al- 
together in your climate.—ED. ] 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MASTER. 


From 20 hives, worked for comb honey, I 
took 1000 lbs. in 1-lb. boxes. I use the Hoff- 
man frame and 41431} plain sections, but 
will not argue about the matter of whether I 
am right or wrong, with any one. I think 
the better way for bee-keepers is to use what- 
ever bee-hive, frame, or section they like, 
and let others do the same. 

Smyrna, Maine. BrertHa M. TIMONEY. 


LOAF SUGAR FOR WINTER FEEDING. 


I notice that Mr. Alexander on page 315, 
mentions the use of loaf sugar for winter 
use. I indorse it, as I have used it for five 
winters with no loss. I use the supers, and 
don’t waste the sugar as it is not mussy. 

New Durham, N. J. Rost. DIGEN. 


[Yes, but we must be careful not to get 
the sugar too moist. It should be given the 
bees in a shallow tray.—ED. } 





UPPER ENTRANCES. 


In GLEANINGS, page 573, Mr. Alexander 
says: ‘‘Also have a separate entrance for 
each hive.’’ You would oblige me, friend 
Root, by giving me a short hint concerning 
the best way for making a separate entrance 
in asecond or third deep story (Langstroth), 
and also in a shallow one (58, for instance), 
without injuring the body of the hive. 

Bochum, Germany. E. WESTPHAL. 


[This may be accomplished by pushing the 
upper story back { of an inch. Also, you 
may make an entrance through the hand- 
holes, which answers the purpose very well, 
and does not mutilate the hive.—ED. } 
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I am come that they might rave life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.—JOHN 10:10. 


I presume it is generally considered that 
my text refers to spiritual life; but if I am 
correct it includes also physical life; and no 
one knows how intimately the two are con- 
nected just now. The follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ thanks his Maker every day for 
giving him a human life to live. He regards 
it as a great and precious gift. 1am sorry 
to say, however — in fact, you know it with- 
out my saying it—that there seems to be a 
tendency of late, I fear among all classes (and 
I might almost say all ages) to declare that 
life is not a boon nor a gift; and there are 
those who go so far as to reject this great 
and wondrous gift, and with rebellion and 
anarchy in their heart destroy the life that 
God gave. 

Just now Iam made happy a good many 
times a day by studying the lives of seven 
little animate bits of creation. I mean seven 
ducklings that are not yet 48 hours old. 
They are of the new Indian Runner variety. 
I made friends with the mother hen (just as 
I did down in Florida), learned her language, 
or a part of it, while she also learned mine 
or a part of it; and then I watched almost 
breathlessly to see how the ducklings would 
cadena: her language, and how well she 
would understand theirs. There wasa hitch 
in their vocabulary, as you might suppose; 
but yet they managed to understand each 
other very well. It delighted my heart to 
see these ducklings, when they were but lit- 
tle more than 24 hours old, stand up on tip- 
toe, or pretty nearly that, flap their little 
wings, and in their own-way give thanks to 
their Creator for having’ given them a life to 
live, or at least a glimpse of it. 

Now, these little friends of mine, just new 
from the hand of the great Father, are not 
in the habit of saying grace before their 
meals, but they do almost invariably give 
thanks after they have had their rations of 
bread and milk (it is the same milk, friends, 
that the ‘‘dandelion cow” is furnishing in 
such great plenty). 

After I wrote about my nature studies last 
winter with the chickens, several friends said 
I had better choose ducks for my next study 
—that there was something wonderfully in- 
teresting about the newly hatched ducklings, 
and I have found it so. They are as playful 
asa lot of kittens or puppies. They roll over 
each other, tip over backward, wag their 
bills—yes, and their tails too—in a most com- 
ical and knowing way; and with their funny 
little eyes glittering like beads they scan ev- 
ery object that is new to them, tap it with 
their bills, climb about over objects with 
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their funny webbed feet, and all with a co 
ical grace that I have never seen in any 01); 
er animated creature. Their very innocen:c 
seems to invite a lot of vicious enemies. 
Several have already warned me that the 
rats or cats would get them if I didn’t look ou: 

While amid surroundings that are familia, 
with their foster-mother in sight, they are 
happy and very much at home; but when | 
took the whole lot in a tin pan, with a cloth 
thrown over it to show them around the fac 
tory, they became frightened and almost got 
into a panic. In one short day they hai 
learned to know me and to permit me to han 
dle them as I chose; but when it came to see 
ing other strange faces, they made me think 
of a baby that looks about in vain for the 
mother’s face. 

We are told that ducks make a wonderful 
physical growth. I think some book says 
that, under favorable circumstances, they 
may double in weight in just one week. 
Well, now, the mental certainly keeps pace 
with the physical. Even my chickens did 
not catch on and learn as quickly as do these 
ducklings. At first I gave them a good-sized 
dipper to drink out of; but every last duck- 
ling quickly decided, it seemed, that, ‘‘if a 
little is good, more mzst be better;’’ and aft- 
er the first sip of delicious water they essay- 
ed to climb into the dipper, and in they went 
in spiteof me. I finally brought a little stone 
watering-crock for poultry, that permitted 
them to get only their hentia in; but they get 
in it just as far as they can all the same. Of 
course, I shall give them water to swim in, 
in due time. 

In my last talk, when I spoke about the 
five smooth pebbles that David selected, per- 
haps I did not make it quite plain; but it 
seems to me the pebbles God has indicated to 
me are the chickens (and ducks, of course), 
the bees and flowers, fruits, strawberries, if 
you choose, and the delicious apples that I 
am enjoying so much in my old age. When 
I use the word ‘‘enjoying’’ I mean seeing 
them grow and studying this wonderful thing 
of life as well as enjoying the daily food that 
comes with all these rural industries; and 
just now [can not think of any other one ob- 
ject in the wide world that might interest an 
invalid and arouse and kindle life and enthusi- 
asm as will a brood of ducks. Ido not know 
whether this Indian Runner strain has any 
more vigor, life, and intelligence than other 
ducks, but I begin to suspect it has. 

Since I have had the matter in hand, I have 
been recalling the instances of invalids re- 
stored to health by these same outdoor enjoy- 
ments—the instances in which the terrible 
giant has been killed or driven away by the 
smooth harmless-looking pebbles God has in 
his infinite kindness and mercy revealed to 
me. In the strawberry-book you will find 
that some of our finest and most valuable 
varieties were originated and given to the 
world by J. F. Little, of Granton, Ontario, 
Canada. Physicians told him he was abso- 
lutely gone with consumption. His children, 
however, tried to get him interested in cre- 
ating new varieties of strawberries If Iam 
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correct his first work was done sitting on the 
ground. He was hardly able to stand up, 
much less to stand upand work. At first he 
worked only a little while— perhaps only a 
few minutes at a time; then he stretched 
himself out and rested in the sunshine; then 
he worked a little more, and so on. He not 
only got well, but lived to a good old age; 
and it was my fortune to meet him and talk 
with him later on, after the strawberry-book 
had been published. 

Our older readers will recall the case of 
Mrs. Sarah J. Axtell, of Roseville, Ill., who, 
while she was a hopeless invalid confined to 
her bed, got hold of a copy of GLEANINGS 
and became so taken up with bees that her 
friends wheeled her chair up to a window 
where she could watch a hive of bees at work. 
To make a long story short, she soon got her 
lounge on the porch, sat up a little, then 
learned to open and closeahive. Later still 
she got up on her feet, and, after a year or 
two of this kind of gradual progress, accom- 
panied with constant prayer and faith in God, 
she received strength to do an amount of 
work in the apiary that grew up around her 
that might appall a strong man. Then she 
and her husband together secured a crop of 
honey that astonished the world; and as a 
fitting token of her gratitude to the loving 
Father who gave her the strength and enthu- 
siasm, she decided that the greater part of the 
money which she received from this immense 
crop of honey should be donated to foreign 
missions. The record of all this appeared in 
GLEANINGS for 1882, and it was also pub- 
lished in the form of a missionary tract. 

Once more, at a recent poultry-keepers’ 
convention down in Florida there were so 
many calls for a talk from a man who had 
recently met with wonderful success that he 
finally yielded, and he started out something 
like this: 

‘Friends, I am hardly fit to talk to, much 
less teach, veterans like those I see before and 
around me. The greater part of my life has 
been passed without even caring for or no- 
poy | chickens at all. Three or four years 
ago the doctors up north told me my lungs 
were gone with consumption so far that med- 
ical aid was out of the question. They sug- 
gested that I might live a little longer in the 
mild climate of Florida, especially if I would 
get into something that would keep me con- 
stantly out of doors. I commenced playing 
with chickens, and became interested. My 
interest increased, of course, when I found 
that I was making it a pecuniary success, 
and that is how it all started.”’ 

As this friend was not much of a speaker 
he was going to sit down here and stop; but 
a dozen voices called called out, ‘‘ How about 
the consumption, Brother Blank? Did the 
chicken business cure it?’’ 

He got up and lau hingly replied, ‘‘Oh! I 
forgot to tell you that I got so busy with 
chickens I oe all about consumption, and, 
as nearly as I can determine, the consump- 
tion forgot all about me. 1 am now, thanks 
to your beautiful climate and the chickens, a 
comparatively well man.’’ 
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I suppose instances like the above could be 
multiplied indefinitely. On my recent visit 
to Northern Michigan I was told of a lady 
who was advised by her doctor that there 
was no hope for her if she kept on in the way 
she was going, and this doctor told her to 
try sleeping outdoors. One of the neighbors 
said he also insisted on her taking a buggy- 
ride of twelve miles every day in the year, 
winter and summer. She is now well and 
strong. I am told that a lady in our town 
has been for the last two years sleeping out 
on an upper veranda, winter and summer. 
When storms come from a particular direc- 
tion with such force they might blow in upon 
her bedding, she has rubber blankets ar- 
ranged to pull down as a protection from 
that one direction. Although her lungs were 
badly affected when she commenced the 
treatment she looks now as if she were strong 
and well; and I[ have been told that the af- 
fected lung has been almost completely heal- 
ed. Of course, a faith in God and a faith in 
| vee pe should always accompany all such ef- 

ort to regain health; but as nearly as I can 

determine many have found a new lease of 
life by simply complying with the directions 
I have tried to emphasize so strongly, out in 
the open air, and some outdoor employment 
that arouses interest and enthusiasm. 

In the fore part of our article [ have some- 
thing to say in regard to people who delib- 
erately throw away or destroy this precious. 
gift of human life. Our good friend Emer- 
son T. Abbott, editor of the Modern Farmer 
and Busy Bee, has a quaint way of putting 
things that is most remarkable, and at the 
same time he uses this quaint gift in a most 
forcible way for upholding righteousness, 
temperance, and purity. See what you think 
of this, which I clip from his paper for May: 

There is a great deal said in these times about “ race 
suicide,’’ but there are worse things than a failure to 
be born. The most suicidal thing we know any thing 
about so far as the life of a child is concerned is neg- 
lect. A child having come into the world is entitled, 
from those who have been instrumental in bringing it 
in, to something more than clothes to wear, a place to 
sleep, and something to eat. Ifa child is to be neg- 
lected as to the development of the higher elements 
of its nature, ‘it were better that it had not been 
born.” A father said in our presence not long ago 
that he enjoyed a cigar, and at one time smoked, but 
he had not done so for along time, and he presumed 
he never would again; and then after a moment's si- 
lence he continued: *‘ I have two boys growing up, and 
I feel that I owe it to them to set them a proper ex- 
ample, sol quit.’’ This father knew what life means, 
and ‘‘race suicide’’ in his home would be a misfor- 
tune, but not in all homes. 


Amen, brother Abbott. 


If our people are 
brought up in the fear of the Lord, they will 
be likely, like the little ducks, to regard life 
as a wondrous and most precious gift; and [ 
think they should be taught daily, as soon as 
they are able to comprehend it, to give thanks 


to God for giving them a life to live; and al- 
so to the dear Savior who left his home in 
heaven and came down here to earth that we 
might have that greater and more important 
spiritual life, and that we might have it 
more abundantly for his coming. The ex- 
presion, ‘‘a failure to be born,’ while it is 
a huge joke in one sense, in another it ought 
to awaken sacred and solemn thoughts. * ~ 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


You may ask what these have to do with 
high-pressure "ac gma but if you could 
see my little flock go for every bug, worm, 
and insect, as they are doing this morning, 
you would understand. I am told that ducks 
are the only fowls that will devour potato- 
bugs; but I have not yet had a chance to 
test it. Since what I have said of them in 
another column they have grown a little 
larger. When they were about three days 
old I had a curiosity to know what they 
would do with water. I accordingly bor- 
rowed Mrs. Root’s largest wash-bow! (fortu- 
nately she was absent), filled it to the brim 
with warm water, and sat down to note pro- 
ceedings. One duckling lifted up his head, 
got a view of the water, splashed his head in 
a few times, then with a most comical and 
dextrous movement he quickly slipped one 
of his dainty webbed feet on the edge of the 
bowl, and was in the water like a flash. 
The rest soon followed, and what a rejoicing 
they did have! After splashing and flopping 
their wings and making the water fly, one 
of them, following the promptings of that 
amazing and wonderful instinct, dove down 
under the water, and swam about the bowl 
with a speed almost incredible. Who taught 
him that he could get along faster wnder wa- 
ter than he could on the surface? The oth- 
ers soon followed suit, and then to my great 
surprise they executed a sort of Indian war- 
dance. They splashed the water nearly out 
of the bowl, and then shot out of it and cir- 
cled about the room as if in a panic, hiding 
in different places as if some enemy were 
pursuing them. This I have since had rea- 
son to believe is a sort of play, just as two 
chickens will pretend to ht each other 
when they are the best friends in the world. 
Just now when my ducklings are not quite a 
week old they are my daily delight and en- 
joyment. Not only are the little fellows 
very handsome, but there seems to be a sort 
of comic grace in theirawkward movements. 
Their inquisitive black eyes, as they stand 
upright almost like a human being, make 
one think of animated interrogation-points. 
I found much to study and rejoice over with 
my chickens in Florida; but the ducklings 
are a surprise and an unexpected revelation 
to me. These Indian runners have a fash- 
ion of standing up straight and flopping 
their wings so as to make one think they 
— almost be a link between quadrupeds 
and mankind. If you have a love for such 
things, do not fail, dear reader, to ny at 
least one setting of Indian Runner duck 
eggs. Mine cost only $1.00 for eleven eggs, 
and they have been worth ever so many dol- 
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lars to‘me already. I see they are advertis- 
ed all over our land now, and our per.odi- 
cals are having a good deal to say in regard 
to them. See the following extract from 
Country Life in America for June: 

To me these sprightly active birds are most inter- 
esting of all the duck family, Their two-fold rime 
denotes at once their origin and their habits. They 
are natives of the West Indies. They are alert and 
active, ever on the go, and their movements are more 
of a run than a walk, partaking little of the awkward 
waddle of ordinary ducks. The carriage is very 
erect. Its specialty is egg production. Given the 
chance, it makes eggs cheaply too: with a good range 
on pasture land, along brooks, ponds, bogs, etc., it 
secures a large part of its living during the open sea- 
son. It has a strong homing instinct, and nightfall 
generally brings it back to its quarters. 

F. H. VALENTIN#. 


Later, June 6.—The best duckling in the 
flock, that weighed 14 ounces the day it was 
hatched, May 30, weighed, just one week 
later, 4 ounces. How is that for rapid 
growth? They have been outdoors, rain and 
shine, almost every day since they were 
hatched, and they have had all the bread 
and milk they would eat, every time they 
were hungry enough to go back to their 
feeding-place for it. 


THE GREEN FLY AND OTHER INSECT PESTS 
ON HOUSE-PLANTS IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE, ETC. 

Ido not like poisons around for killing 
rats and mice or insects, or for curing dis- 
eases or any thing else, if I can helpit. In 
our potate-book Mr. T. B. Terry has told you 
it is ever so much better for the potato to get 
rid of the bugs by hand-picking early in the 
spring than to use Paris green—that is, when 
you can do so. Poisons are dangerous; and 
when they do cure or kill, at the same time 
they almost — damage something some- 
where, more or less. This spring so far | 
have kept the greey fly, mealy bugs, red spi- 
der, and every thing else, off the plants in 
~y greenhouse without fumigation. 

et me say first, that I suppose most of you 
know already that ants do not injure plants 
directly—that is, the ants we have here in the 
Northern States. But they do a tremendous 
amount of harm by carrying the eggs and 
larve of insects, and distributing them al! 
over the plants in order that they may gath- 
er the honey-dew from these same insects 
much in the same way we milk our cows. 
On this account we want to get rid of th« 
ants at the same time we kill the aphides 
All your plants that are in pots are very eas- 
ilymanaged. Get a good-sized pail of hot wa- 
ter. Do not heat it‘ above 120 or it will kill 
the plants; and unless it is up to 110 it is not 
apt to kill the vermin promptly. Just dip 
your plant, blossoms and all, in the hot wa- 
ter, and keep it in about ten seconds. Every 
living thing will be dead if you carefully fol- 
low directions, and few if any plants will be 
injured in a temperature not exceeding 120. 
Be sure your thermometer permits a run up 
to 120 or more or you will burst the tube. 
You had better have a good-sized pail of hot 
water, because it cools off so fast. A tea-ket- 
tle of hot water close by, however, will ena- 
ble you to keep the temperature about right. 
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If you do not happen to have a thermome- 
ter, get the water just as hot as you can hold 
your hand in it, then drop the ants or insects 
on top of the water and see that it eventual- 
ly kills them. This seems a little cruel, I 
know: but for that matter it is cruel to kill 
rats or mice; but we do not often stop, how- 
ever, on that account. You want the water 
hot enough so that an ant will —_— about 
a little and eventually die from the heat. If 
the temperature is high enough to kill the 
ants it will make sure work of the green fly 
or the different aphides, mealy bugs, red spi- 
der, etc., and it really makes the plants grow 
thriftier. If your temperature is tuo high 
you will see the effect on the tender new 

rowth of your plants after a little time. 
Vith a little practice you can get the water 
just right so it will kill the pests and not 
harm the tender plant. Now, the ants that 
spread the mischief in the way I have ex- 
plained are usually in the ground under the 
plants. The pots in my little greenhouse are 
all plunged in the soil up to their rim. This 
saves a great amount of watering. The soil 
is made very rich with manure, and this 
rather encourages the plants in pushing their 
roots down through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot. Whenever I see a plant doing ex- 
tra fine I find the roots have found the hole 
wg the bottom and have gotten down 
into the manure that we put under the sur- 
face of the bed every spring. Well, the ants 
usually get into the pots through this hole in 
the bottom, and there locate in the rich soil 
right under the pot. As there is nothing to 
kill down there that we care for, when you 
lift the pots out of their respective holes in 
the bed just drop a little boiling water into 
said cavity. It will kill the weed seeds and 
embryo weeds at the same time that it kills 
the ants. 

When you put your plant in the pailful of 
hot water you should plunge it down to the 
rim of the pot. Now, if you find your plants 
so badly infested that insects go clear down 
to the surface of the soil, just knock it out of 
the pot and push the plant down into the wa- 
ter until the water strikes the surface of the 
soil. The only objection to letting it touch 
the dirt is that it will soon make your pail of 
water muddy, and you do not want dirty 
water on the foliage of your plants. 

Now, the above plan will enable you to 
make every plant absolutely clean in just a 
few seconds; and if you keep a careful watch 
on your plants, and kill the first greenhouse 
fly or aphis that is visible on the young 
shoots you will not have very much trouble. 
A stitch in time saves nine with a vengeance 
in fighting insect pests. Plants out in the 
open ground are not apt to be affected in 
this way. There are, however, some excep- 
tions. Last summer I found a Baby Ram- 
hler rosebush literally covered with the green 
aphis. I took my hot water in a big dish- 
pan and bent the bush over so I could plunge 
it under the water. In that tend I got rid of 
every green fly; but after a while some more 
gathered on the same bush. I was in a hur- 
ry at this second treatment, and did not stop 
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to test the temperature, and it made my rose- 
bush look sorry for afew days. I have tried 
pouring hot water on plants that can not 
very well be immersed; but it does not seem 
to work so well. The insect ought to be kept 
exposed to the heat, under water, for as 
much as ten seconds. The older the animal 


the longer it will need to be kept submerged. 
Of course, my plan would not be very profit- 
able for the green bug that has been afilict- 
ing wheat-growers to such an extent as to 
raise the market price of wheat during the 
past spring. I hope our experiment stations 
will, however, give us a remedy in due time. 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES IN BRADENTOWN, 
FLORIDA. 


Our readers will remember that I have 
several times mentioned the name of E. B. 
Rood, of Bradentown, Fla., a prominent bee- 
keeper and strawberry-grower; and they 
will, therefore, be interested in the following 
clipping from The Strawberry for June, this 
year: 


I have found the growing of strawberries in Florida 
both pleasant and profitable; but as I have been 
largely the pioneer in this section, I have had to blaze 
the way, and often without a compass or chain, and, 
as a result, in the earlier stages the course was zig- 


zag. 

I did not know the varieties to plant, and experi- 
mented with about fifteen before I found the one best 
suited to my conditions; viz., the Excelsior, a plant 
that will fruit and ripen early, even in cool weather. 
and produce a highly colored and firm berry. I com- 
mence picking about Thanksgiving, and continue to 
pick till May or even June. 

I began to grow berries with the idea of shipping, 
and Iam satisfied that Icould ship profitably; but I 
found that few berries were grown in this county, and 
our own city of Bradentown and all the surrounding 
towns consume large quantities of berries at 25 or 30 
cents per quart—your money in your fist, no berries 
to spoil on the way to market, and no commission 
man to fall out with. 

I believe there are many such places in Florida 
where hundreds of dollars’ worth of berries could be 
grown and sold profitably. This is because the same 
skill required to make a success of strawberries yields 
handsome returns in growing winter vegetables, 
to $1000 per acre not being very uncommon. A thou- 
sand dollars per acre is my mark for strawberries; 
and while I have not yet reached it I believe it can be 
done. At any rate I intend to stick to berries as one 
of my specialties for a reasonably sure and remunera- 
tive crop. 

One of my first serious difficulties was when to set 
out my plants. September and October, especially 
the latter month, were recommended, but I have 
found, after a dearly bought experience, that July 
and August. and up to September 15 possibly, are 
much preferable, andI must grow my own plants, I 
think, from plants imported from further north the 
spring previous. However, I am not sure of this, and 
am now doing some experimenting along this Jine. 

Then I suffered from cut-worms. If I had had the 
remedy Zhe Strawberry now gives. Paris green, 
shorts, and honey (I am a bee-keeper), it would have 
been worth hundreds of dollars to me; but the book I 
had, written by a man claiming to be an expert, said 
the only remedy was previous clean culture, and so 
the cut-worms Dearly ate me up. 

What a wonderful advantage there is in beginning 
in any calling where the other fellow left off! and, 
with the splendid strawberry literature you are giv- 
ing us, this is largely possible for the growers of the 
finest fruit in the world. 

I think that strawberry-growing has a fine future 
in this section, as we can produce magnificent crops 
of fruit for many months when the greater part of 
our country has gone into winter quarters. 

Bradentown, Fla. E. B. Roop. 


I might mention the fact that I have re- 
cently purchased an acre of land adjoining 
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friend Rood; and Mrs. Root and I are plan- 
ning to spend our winters in the future in 
that locality, about twenty miles distant 
from our island home where we have been 
. for the past two winters. 





KILLING WEEDS WITH CHEMICALS. 


Most of you have probably heard the won- 
derful things that are going. to be or have 
been accomplished by the use of secret prep- 
arations that kill the weeds, especially char- 
lock, wild mustard, etc. This is not partic- 
ularly new. Some time ago T. B. Terry told 
us in the Practical Farmer about destroying 
weeds on his gravel walks, drives, etc., by 
using copperas—using 7 to 9 lbs. to the bar- 
rel of water. Just now chemical weed-kill- 
ers are being extensively advertised, with 
big claims, and ata big price for material. 
The Pennsylvania Experiment Station has 
made careful tests, and analyzed the secret 
compounds. It is ordinary green vitriol, 
worth from $2.75 to $3.00 per 100 lbs, in 
quantity, roasted until a good deal of the 
water is expelled, leaving it in shape of a 
white powder. This roasting process does 
really make it more effective as a weed-kill- 
er, and no doubt it may prove to be an im- 
portant aid in growing many crops. If it 
would only kill dandelions as well as mus- 
tard and other things it would certainly be 
a boon for use on our lawns. 


KILLING DANDELIONS—SPECIAL TREAT- 
MENT. 

Since dictating the above I learn from the 
Gem State Rural that the Idaho Experiment 
Station has succeeded in killing the dande- 
lions by the use of 2 lbs. of copperas to a gal- 
lon of water, with the addition of 24 lbs. of 
sulphuric acid. ‘This certainly ought to kill 
the dandelions, and they leave us to infer 
that it will not kill the grass on the lawn. 
If it is true, it is probably the cheapest way to 
get the dandelions out of your lawn—in fact, 
about the only way if I am correct. 








T. W. BRYAN, OF FICKLIN, ILL. 


It looks just now as if we should have to 
keep a standing warning against this man 
swindling those who are interested in bee 
culture. The following letter is a sample of 
the ones we are getting right along, and be- 
low are some extracts from the papers that 
Bryan is sending out: 


Mr. A, I, Root:—Enclosed please find T, W. Bryan’s 
letter and circular, of which I wish’ your opinion. 
I am an old customer of yours, and I believe you will 
tell me the truth. I doubt what Mr. Bryan says, and 
surely if he has such a good thing you have heard 
something about it. E. BAUSERMAN. 

Edinburg, Va. 

BEES! BEES! BEES! 

Do you love nice golden honey! Then let me teach you how 
to attract and catch large swarms of bees which will make 
you $15.00 to $20.00 a swarm this season. 

I want every man, woman, boy, and girl in this country to 
know that my booklet, which was copyrighted in 1904. will 
teach them just how to prepare and fit up empty bee-hives 
packed in your own dooryard, which will attract large swarms 
of bees for miles, and then catch all the bees you may want, 
for nothing. 

My plan of handling bees is entirely new and complete; does 
away with the old-fogy way of waiting and watching for your 
bees toswarm. Please remember that empty bee-hives fitted 
up according to instructions in my booklet always attract and 
catch the swarms, therefore they will hive themselves, which 
cuts out all possibility of any one getting stung by the bees. 


. 
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JUNE 15 


The early bird catches the worm. Just so in catching 
swarms. Send one dollar for booklet entitled “ The Art 
Secret of Attracting and Catching Swarms of Bees.” 

. Address T. W. BRYAN 


Copyright 1904. Ficklin, | 

Let me repeat what I have said on these 
pages over and over again. Mr Bryan's 
secret is no secret at all. His dollar book is 
a little bit of paper pamphlet, and his great 
secret occupies only a part of one of tiie 
small pages. First you are to hitch a red 
rag to the hive you want the bees to cone 
into. Second, you are to scent it with anise. 
Well, any bee-keeper will tell you that run- 
away swarms go into empty hives without 
the red flag, or the scent of anise, more or 
less, every season, and it is, therefore, not at 
all strange they get into his ‘‘decoy”’ hives 
occasionally, and from these people he gets 
his testimonials. He is very careful not to 
advertise in any of the bee-journals. Our 
bee-papers, and agricultural journals also, 
will do the public a great service by warn- 
ing their readers against this swindle. It is 
high time that the Department forbid this 
man the use of the mails. The ‘early bird 
that catches the worm”’ is Mr. Bryan him- 
self in getting dollars from unsuspecting 
people who are not posted. 








SALOONS OR SPEAKEASIES—WHICH DO THE 
MORE MISCHIEF? 

I suppose you are aware there are a lot of 
people who argue that we had better have 
open saloons, and get a revenue (?) from 
them than to have blind tigers, ete. Dr. 
Young, the celebrated orator Henry 
Clay of Kentucky), recently said in a tem- 
perance address: 

Who can get liquor froma saloon? Anybody, al- 
most, and all he can payfor. True, the saloon-keeper 
has sworn not to sell to minors nor to persons of 
known intemperate habits; but, all the same, they 
get it. But who can get liquor froma blind tiger’ 
Only persons whom the keeper believes to be those 
who would swear to a lie before a jury. 


The above clipping comes from the Ala- 
bama Citizen, the organ of the Alabama 
Anti-saloon League. A blind tiger is bad 
enough; but a tiger with his eyes wide open, 
and licensed by the government of the Unit- 
ed States to kill, is ever so much worse. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESSES THE 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ON 
THE OCCASION OF ITS RECENT SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

We make the following brief extracts from 
his talk: 


“‘No growth of cities and no growth of work can 
make up for loss in number and character of farming 
population.’ ; 

“The bulk of people should work with both head 
and hand.” 

“Progress can not permanently consist in aban- 
donment of physical labor, but in the development of 
physical labor so that it shall represent the work of 
the trained mind in the trained body.” 

‘We must have a higher plane of efficiency and re- 
ward with consequent increased growth of dignity for 
the wage-worker,”’ 

*“We must develop a system under which each cit- 
izen shall be trained as an economic unit.”’ 

“The greatest of crops is the crop of children.”’ 


Permit us to say amen to all of the above, 
and especially amen to its concluding sen- 
tence. 
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JOSEPH HORNE C9. 


achicha: CePaEA, $id A Fp lr-per-cent 
and ; Less| Investment. 


FOR WOMEN’S NEW 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
ITH the money absolutely safe 
( f } and always available is au ideal 
This is a June sale, prepared for months disposition of individual savings. 
in advance, and in the present in- This bank accepts deposits in any 
stance our contracts were made before amount, and pays four per cent interest 
the recent rapid rise in cottons. —compounded every six months. 
= ern Our booklet describes our methods and 
yA distinguishing feature cf our management, and explains the advantage 
muslin underwear is that all gar- of our simple banking-by-mail system. 
Me ments are cut full,no such thing 
e% as skimping being known here, 9% Write forthe Booklet To-day 
Muslin Undergarments are easily 
and satisfactorily ordered by mail; Assets over One-half Million 
simply give an idea of what you de- 
sire by way of trimming and the sizes. 


25c to $18.00 PTA -W.WAL Net) 3 DEPOSIT | 
































Corset Covers from 


Chemises from 25c to $20.00 BANK COMPANY ca 


Nightgowns from 60c to $35.00 MEDINA,OHIO 
Drawers from 25c to $15.50 A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 


Q Petticoats from 50c to $35.00 . B. SPITZER, Cashier. 











NOTICE 


Free Lecture and Demonstra- Northeastern and New England 


tion on Bees, Season 1907, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 10 to BEE-KEEPERS 
12 o’clock, A. M., 10 Vine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








, , ’t delay. Have 
So great has been the interest, and so numer- ee _ ph ge I We 


ous the calls, to see our bees, from parties who keep a full line in stock at Medina 
have not the time to visit our Jenkintown apiary, prices. Save both time and freight 
— bie pee ny le our coe to a by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 

uesday an riday during the season o ay , 
and June, from 10 to 12 o’clock, to give a public Boes.end. queens furnished tn esasce. 
demonstration for any one, whether a customer 
or ei to call ae ad ——— to him the - 
marvelous work of the honey-bee. 

While _ pe of some forty or fifty col- A B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 
onies, has always been open to inspection, yet ’ 
the calls to see the bees coming at all hours of PAPAREE OS SED. > PEO 00. Se 
the day, many times when we were rushed with 
other work, were necessarily hurried and unsat- 
isfactory, and were confined mostly to our cus- 
tomers. We now invite the general public, and 
a much more complete and general demonstra- 
tion will be given. By giving us your name and 
address on entering the office, veils will be fur- 
nished you and your friends, so there will be no 


P f bei , ( 
S. “Our Jenkintown ontery ia always open SAVE EXPRESS ! by ordering 
y appointment to visitors. S. or SAVE FREIGHT! your supplies 


WM. A. SELSER, Mgr. wer: im 
SAVE TIME! ...Boston 
The A. I. Root Company, H. J EPSO N, 


Philadelphia, Pa. \ 182 mie) Phone Haymarket 1489-1 
































Telephone 181 W. Ogontz. 
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OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or to to some loved one. ; 
wee, nd ope By a. on. ow — on on épprovat, Pay’ of one-fifth on delivery, balance in} 
paym: oo nvestment nothing is safer than a Diamond. | 
HE YOLD RELIABLE beer Nab aee LAMOND | 20% — ro oy bie BY 
arantee 0 ua and va 
er 1 ere 98 ‘Onis », 1. | logue free. Write for it today. Dott now. | 








— & 
cor’ Quality 7 
Up To Date = Guaranteed 


LEAHY TELESCOPE HIVES ARE BEST FOR COMB HONEY. 
LEAHY PROCESS COMB FOUNDATION, THE LATEST AND BES 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. WRITE FOR ‘IT TO-DAY. 


\LEAHY MFG. GO., rust | EW RQHRE AME eSite 

















H. M. Arnd, Prop’r York Honey and Bee-supply Co. (:::) 


Long-distance telephone, North 1559. CHICAGO, ILL. 191-193 East Superior Street. 


Carries a full line of new Lewis Bee-supplies, Hershiser Wax-presses, etc. Slightly damaged Poul. 
try and Bee Supplies at greatly reduced prices while they last. Send for 1907 catalog and fire. 
sale list. Beeswax wanted. Italian Queens, Nuclei, and full colonies in up-to-date hives for sale. 




















(SPRAY PUMPS )| $93,700 tii tars 
0-HI-0 zee 





eA COCKER 


me YOUR cae a] Fa ve sine guna salon 


you ever heard of, and will make 
you more moneythan anythi ou 


ri tH > ever sold or me pion! pane — 
fos an end tor us at once and we wi 
F. E. Myers & Bre Guaranteed to caval per oont in 
fuel, labor, time, and Scoviaheun 
Awhole meal cooked over one burn- 
er on any style stove. It assures 
mye deliciously cooked hot meals; 
~ days’ trial. No intermingling 
of odors or tastes. Fine for use —. mS 
summer cottages. A necessity e 
ery day of the aor The only healthful way to cook foods 
and breadstuffs. Handsomely illustrated catalog free. 


**O-HI-O”’ COOKER CO.,908 Jefferson Ave. ,Toledo,O. 


that to 810 daily. rite us and we wil 
give you names of agents near by 

who are —e at least 85 daily. 

sto 8 We _ can easily prove that the 
Sica “O-HI-O” is the best money-maker 

















THE “BEST” LIGHT 


i Portable 100-Candle Power light. 


Get something | Every lamp warranted.The most 

reliable when brilliant,economical light made. 

you buy. > No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 
| | || AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Barrel, Bucket, Knapsack, Hand aa | THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 
and Power Outfits. Ron greater variety . = > 306 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 
nor better types than Deming = 


SPRAYERS 


Fortrees, shrubs and vines. Model 
appliances for poultrymen for 
whitewashing,disinfecting, etc, Save time, horses, work 
Write for catalogue with full and money by using an 
particulars, 


THE DEMING CO., Electric Handy Wagon |. 


345Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. Low wheels, broad on. No 
G S Miencier @ living man can build a better. 
“Principal Cities Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 

Electric Wheel Co. Bx85, Quincy, III, 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 








the test of thirty years. 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
so pou will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 


I ship goods promptly. 


Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 





George E. Hilton - 


Fremont, Michigan 














Smokers, Extract 


WOW is the ‘ime to Order Your 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


AND SAVE MONEY 


T will cost. you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices on Dovetailed 

Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, Foundation, 

ors, hipping-cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of many dollars. 

It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are 
no better goods than ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-goods, and can ship promptly. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’SUPPLY COMPANY 


NICOLLET ISLAND, No. 20. (JOHNDOLL&SON,Props.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















BINGHAM BEE-SMOKER 
AND KNIFE. 


INGHAM What catalogs say : 
S = The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
SELP CLEANING “J Ohio: “The cone fits inside 

the cap so the liquid creosote 
BEE SMOKER runs down inside of the 
smoker.” 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamil- 
ton, lll.: ‘ This is the smok- 
er we recommend above all 
others, and it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction.” 

G.B.Lewis Co.,Watertown, 
Wis.: “ We have sold these 
for a good many years, and 
never a complaint, They in- 
clude all improvements.” 

Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis.: ‘“ The original 
direct-draft Bingham Smok- 
er is the best smoker made.” 


The Bingham Smokers and Honey-knives have 
been the standard in America and every European 
country 29 yrs. There is no smoker so old, so new,so 
perfect. Accept thanks for 30 yrs. liberal patronage. 








Name. | barrel.| 1 3 | age. 
| 4-inch |$1 25/$3 45) 25 
18% * ' 2 40) 
é . 
65) 165) 25 
50} 1 35) 165 














| Bingham Uncapping-knife, 70c; postage 10c. 
| T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. | Sizeof| Price of | Post- ' 











TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 

every thing listed in their catalog. we have se- 

lected such articles as we bélieve will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we have 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satisfied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent out 
by The A. I. Root Co. has given ** Root’s Goods ”’ 
a world-wide reputation: Remember, ‘‘ The best 
is cheapest.”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 


Deer Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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North Texas. . 








. . Bee-keepers 











will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 
plies. We have a carload of 
ROOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
Wass oes 8 Gas 1 


Texas Seed 
and : Floral : Company 


Dallas, : : : : : Texas 














JOBBERS FOR 
Central Pennsylvania 


— | ee 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


TRY THE DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY HIVE 


The Danzenbaker hives I got last season 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I 
have kept my bees outside this winter, which | 
is seldom attempted in Manitoba, and up to 
date they have come through in splendid: 
shape. I think the hive did it. 

Yours truly, LAURENCE C. CLARKE. 

Morden, Man., March 5, 1907. 


= | 











Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


[SN’T it worth ~ hile 

to save a nic<el, 
dime, or quarter when 
you can? You car just 
as well save this in 
freights by ordering 


Root’s Goods 
FROM 


ZANESVILLE 


one of the best ship- 
ping centers in the 
whole country. Then 
look at the time you will save; for I 
get out goods with the utmost prompt- 
ness, and our many railway and 
steamboat lines do the rest. No mat- 
ter where you live, ‘If You Want 
Best Goods Quickest, Send to Peirce.” 


Catalog free. 


E,W. PEIRGE, Zanesville, 0, 























Bee- 
|'Supplies 


It is not how much one boasts of him- 
self, but it’s what others say that 

counts in this world. 

If you want the best goods made, prompt- 
ness and accurateness in the execution 

of orders, and be your own judge in 

A Fair and Square Deal all the way through, 
send to us at once. Catalog free. 


C. M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














ROOTS == 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
F. R. DANIELS, 


117 FLORENCE ST ' 


DOVETAILED HIVES, — 
SECTIONS, ETC. 


‘PHONE. 





Frank W. Prothero 


of best quality (JOHN DOLL & SON’S MAKE). 
Extra low prices quoted on all supplies. Let me 
figure on yourorder. Icansave youmoney. BERRY 
| BASKETS AND BOXES instock. Send for 82-page 
| catalog freee W.D. Soper, Jackson, Mich, 





Dubois, : : : 


Pennsylvania 
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SWARTHMORE 
QUEEN-REARING OUTFIT 








Prices of Complete Outfits: 
Outfit No. !--Experimental 


POSTPAID, $1.50 
1 Holding-frame, 
12 Transfer-cages. 


1 Cell-bar, 
16 Waxed Flange Cups, 


Outfit No. 2--Amateur 
POSTPAID, $3.50 
2 Cell-bars, 1 Holding-frame, 
85 Waxed Flange Cups, 18 Transfer-cages, 
1 Needle, 1 Cell-stick. 


Outfit No. 3--Professional 
BY FREIGHT OR EXPRESS, $7.50 
2 Blank bars, 2 Cell-bars, 
8 Holding-frames, 1 Incubating-cage, 
1 Cage-pocket, 1 Grace Cell-compressor, 
1 Grafting-plug, 100 Flange Cups, 
2 Double mating-boxes, 2 Swarth. nursery-cages, 
1 oe der, 24 Transfer-cages, 
1 Swarm-box with lid, 1 Needle, 1 Stick. 


Prices of Separate parts: post. 


Bulb Filler and Feeder 

16-hole Cell- bar 

Cage-pocket 

Flange-cups, unwaxed, lc each; per 100. 
Flange-cups, waxed, 2c each; per 100... 

Grace Cell-compressor, each 

Grafting-needle, each 

Grafting-plug, each. 

Grafting-stick, each 

Holding-frame, each 

Incubating-cage, each 

Double Mating-boxes, complete,$1.00; 10 7. 5 
Nursery-cages, complete, waxed cell-cup 35 
Nursery-cages, no cups 25 
Swarm-box, with 

Swarm-box, lid only. 

T Stands, each 4 a 
Transfer-cages . .02 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 




















Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 








We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 





You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


_ BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 








The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











At St. Louis 











to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 





Send for our free illustrated catalog of 


Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 
DEPT. B, 
202-204 Market St.,  §t. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 
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ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


AND NOTHING BUT ITALIANS 


A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, are 
hardy, and vigorous; always come out strong in 
the spring. Our stock is well known, and not 
necessary to say more here. :: :: : : 


Send for circular and list et abinenitee, 





Prices of Queens 2 after July 1.) ¥ 
Ee. ee 

Tested queens | 

Select tested queens......... ..| 

Breeders : 
Straight five-band breeders . 7" 5 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen.. > |12 00 
Three-comb nuclei 25 |17 
Full colony on eight frames... .! 5 00 125 00 


Add the price of queen wanted to nuclei or colony. 
Can furnish Danzenbaker or L. frame. 
We employ 500 swarms in our business. 


QUEENS NOW READY ! 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND PURE MATING GUARANTEED. 


Address all orders to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 








= Bellevue, Ohio. J 








BEES and SUPPLIES 


— FROM — 


NEW YORK CITY. 


For fourteen years we have been furnishing every 
thing the Eastern bee-keeper needs. Our office and 
warerooms are at the same old stand—105 Park Place, 
New York. Full colonies Italian bees in new hives, 
$9.00. Catalog free 


Apiaries, Glen Cove. L.I. 1-J- STRINGHAM. 


ROSE LAWN QUEENS 


ABHASIANS: In order to distinguish our superior 
Caucasians of the genuine imported Abhasian stock 
from the common dark Caucasian, we have termed 
them * ABHASIANS.” These are the YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS and possess all the valuable character- 
istics of the race in addition to their color, which 
commends them to the lover of bright color. 

Untested queens. $1.50; tested, $2.00. 

BANATS: The backward season renders it impos- 
sible to ship these before July. Choice untested 
queens from imported stock, at $2.00. 

ABHASIANS OR BANATS imported direct to cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden and red-clover Italians ready for shipment. 


ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Neb. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES 


I can supply select untested Queens at 75 cts. each ; 
$7.50 per dozen. Orders for early delivery will receive 
careful attention. 


’ David S. Hurst, Box 102, Letohatchee, Ala. 








JUNE 15 


\ QUEENS 


Caucasians, Italians, Cyprians, and Carniolans, 
Prices in April, May, and June: Caucasian, one extra- 
select best breeding-queen, $3.00; one imported direct 
from Caucasus, $4.00. Italian and Carniolan: one best 
éxtra-select breeding-queen, $2.00; one imported Italian 
or Carniolan queen, £2.50. Cyprian: one extra best 
select breeding-queen, $2.50; one imported direct from 
Cyprus, $3. Prices in July, August, and September, 
50 cts. less than in May and June. Special prices for 
50 and 100 queens. Caucasian, Italians, Cyprian, and 
Carniolan queens bred—the best imported breeding- 
queens. The addresses must be plain, payments by 
postal money-orders. Queens guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, U. S. or Canada. 1000 Nuclei. 


ERM. HAUNSCHILD, 
Weissbach b. Pulsnitz i. Sa., Germany. 


MINNESOTA QUEENS 


Nothing Better. Try Them. 
Three-band and Golden Italians. 
We warrant our bees free from dis- 
ease of any kind, and guarantee 
safe arrival of all queens. We want 
your orders and will fill them 
promptly on and after June Ist, at 
75 cts. untested, and $1.25 for tested 
ofeither strain. A postal will bring 
you acircular. Send your orders to 


MENNIE & FENTON, 


Pine Island, . . Minnesota. 


Taylor's Strain of Italians is the Best 


Long tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
gatherers; 18 years a specialty, breeding for the best 
honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00 a 
dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
ed, $1.50 each. ‘ Breeders, the very best, from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each. Carniolans same price as Italians. Try 
them. Wesell nucleiand full colonies. Bees in sepa- 
rate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send all orders to 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON. Beeville, Bee Co.. Texas. 


A BARGAIN 


200 strong 2-frame nuclei, each nucleus containing a 
fine young Italian queen of this season’s rearing —price 
$200 each. Fine tested queens, this season’s rearing, 
$1.00. Nothing but tested queens will be sent out for 
the present; will begin shipping queens and nuclei 
about June 25; safe arrival guaranteed. 


L. H. ROBEY, Worthington, West Va. 























Caucasian and Long- @ 
Tongue Italian Queens. 


1905, °OG Queen-breeder in 
Apiary of Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. FY vvwv wv 

Before June 15. After June 15. 
Both Races. 1 6 12 1 6 12 
UNTESTED, $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 


SELECT “ 1.00 5.50 10.00 
TESTED 1.50 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Descriptive Cir. free. 


LESLIE MARTIN, 
Birdcroft Apiaries, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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CARNIOLANS. 

THIS is our 22nd year in breeding this race of 

bees, and, by careful selection, we claim to 
have the finest Line-Bred Carniolans to be had. 
They are very gentle, hardy, prolific, great honey- 
gatherers, and builders of white combs. We have 
wintered 500 queens for early orders. One untested 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50; 
best breeder, $3.00; best imported, $5.00. Golden and 
leather Italians same price. One L-frame nucleus, 
$1.00; two, $1.75; three, $2.50. Add price of queen 
wanted to nucleus. No foul brood here. Bees and 
queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 


F. A. 


ICARNIOLANS and BANATS 


ouUR SPYHEBECIALTIES. 


LOCKHART @ COMPANY, LAKE GEORGE, 


BANAT BEES, from Hungary. 
THs wonderful new race of bees takes the lead 

over all others, all points considered. Are great 
honey-gatherers and builders of very white combs; 
gather very little propolis; do not breed out of season 
and use up their honey when none is to be had; are 
very gentle and quiet on combs; are not inclined to 
swarm, even with their hives boiling over with bees, 
but keep right at work while other races are swarm- 
ing. Weconsider this race of bees a model one for 
producing fancy comt honey. Have wintered achoice 
lot of queens for early orders. One untested queen, 
$2.00; tested, $5.00; best breeding and imported, $8.00. 


NEW YORK. 




















* Dear Sir:—The queen I 


are not always “just for looks.” Hear what one of my queens has done, 
Queens { at PASE ana that before April 15 of the present season. 


purchased of you last fall has already given me over 200 lbs. of honey this 


season. I think that is good for so early in the season. Have your bees done as well? P 
I breed the Leather or Red-clover stock of Italians; also the Holy Land and Carniolan races 


furrias, Texas.”’ 


M. A. SALAZER, Fal- 


in separate yards. Of the Red-clover stock I can safely say there are none better. I have a few left of those 


extra-fine breeding queens. 
value. I 
Breeding queens, $3.00 to $10.00. Circulars free. 


If you are going to requeen your apiaries, one of these breeders will be of untold 
Remember, I place a guarantee behind every Laws queen. Price of queens. each, $1.00; six for $5..C 


W.H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee County, Texas. 





Italian Queens 


— LF 
‘ead ie ~¢ Fine young prolific three and five 
yi! : banded Italian queens by return 
aM) mail. Untested, only 60 cts.; tested, 
75 cts.; extra fine queen, $1.00. Full 
colonies in eight-frame new hive 
with queen, $4.75. Three-frame 
nuclei, with queen, $2.75. 


J. L. FAJEN, ALMA, MO. 





QUEENS 


are sent out by our firm; should any prove unsatisfac- 
tory, we promptly replace them. Try our strain.of 
three-band Italians; they will not disappoint you. 
Tested queens, $1 each; untested, 75 cts., $8 per doz. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PA., LA. 


Golden Italian Queens 


Ready for points where weather permits reception. 
Untested. $1.00; dozen, $9.00—after March, $8.00; se- 
lects, 25 cts. extra; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00; breeders, 
$3.00 up. Circular free; 17 years’ experience. 


J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 








Better than an Island 


This place is just as good as an island for breeding 
queens, for there are no other bees within five 
miles, and so pure mating is guaranteed. It is better 
than an island when you order queens, for the fastest 
trains stop here, and hence queens are not away from 
the colony long enough to impair their usefulness. 
Safe introduction is guaranteed if you follow my spe- 
cial directions. I consider the Banat Cau- 
casian bees the best and gentlest in the world. Banat 
Caucasian bees are bred here; other races in out- 
yards. Queen-breeders should secure their breeding- 
cueens from this pure stock. Order now. Banat 
Caucasian ‘queen, $3.00. Caucasian queen, $1.50. 
Golden Italian, 75c. Tested queens, one year old, 
couble these prices, 

- Dele Collins, Ph.D., Emporium, Pa. 





Moore’s Long Tongue and Golden 


Fine select untested queens, 81; 
6, 85; 12,89. Tested, 81.50; 6, 88. 
Breeders,83.50. Safe arrival gar’d. 


W.H. RAILS, - ORANGE, CAL. 


Yellow from Tip to Tip! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome, Ev- 
ery queen a breeder, and guaranteed to produce 
golden queens and beautiful bees; non-swarmers, 
very gentle, and hustlers for honey. Each queen, 
$1.00. Catalog ready. H. ALLEY, Wenham Mass. 











Red-clover and Caucasian Queens 


Ready now. My red-clover strain do good 


work on both red and white clover. Un- 
tested, 75c; tested, $1. Dovetailed Hives, $1 
each; and all kinds of supplies. Give me 
your bill. Plenty fine queens ready. Cire’l’r. 
G. ROUTZAHN, . BIGLERVILLE, PA. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


Balance of season at 70 cts. each, three for $2, or six for 
$3.50. Goldensonly. Safe arrival. perfect satisfaction. 


R. Oo. cox, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Have a fine lot of Italian Breeding-queens 
ready for immediate delivery. They are 
also booking orders for 1907 queens. 








1 3 12 
Untested $100 $250 $900 
Tested 1 50 400 14 00 
Tested last year’s rearing. 2 50 Fi yee 
Select breeding 5 00 


Extra select breeding....10 00 sailed Ei, 
BORODINO, ONONDACA CO., NEW YORK. 


Westwood Red-clover Queens. 


No better hustlers fiying; will get honey 
where other bees fail. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Nuclei a specialty. Also full colonies 
of ten frames each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Price list sent on application. 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., 
Station L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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S-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. I. 
Root Co. clover stock. 





Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00—ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


W. O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS. 























QUEENS of 
MOORE'S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are not in- 
clined to swarm. They have won a world-wide repu- 
tation for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-keepers’ Re- 
view, Flint,Mich.,says: ‘As workers, I have never seen 
them equaled. They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up surplus 
ahead of others. Easier bees to handle I have never 
seen.”’ 

My queens are all bred from my best long-tongued 
three-banded red-clover stock (no other race bred in 
my apiaries), and the cells are built in strong colonies 
well supplied with young bees. 

PRICES: Untested queens, $1 each; ie. $i doz., $9. 
Select, untested, $1.25 each; six, $6; doz., 

Safe arrival and satisfaction abe. 

Descriptive circular free. Address 


J. P. Moore, Queen-breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 





Bred from the best stock 
this country can pro- 
duce. Bright golden 


ITALIAN 
QUEE N Ss ~rat pos Mga 


now booking orders, which will be filed and filled in 

rotation. After May 20th, all orders will receive 
rompt attention. Untested queens, 60 cts.; six for 
.85., or $6.50 per doz. Tested, $1.00, or six for $5.50. 

Two-frame nuclei (Danzenbaker or Hoffman frame), 

with young queen, after June Ist, $2.00. 

Geo. W. Barnes, Box 340, Norwalk, O. 





Italian Queens ¥” ” # 


Golden, Three-banded, or Leather-colored. Write for 
circular to-day. Prices right. Queens all right. 


Robt B. McCain, Rt. 1, Oswego, I11. 


JUNE 5 
Golden and 3-band Italians, 


Honey-getters - one for. . . 5c 


$6.00 per dozen. Twenty years 
a queen-breeder. Safe arriva) 


W. J. FOREHAND, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or dark; untested, $1.00; tested. $1.50. 
Cc. D. BENTON, : , AKIN, N. Y, 





MOTT’S LONG-TONGUED 


IMPORTED QUEENS! 


Also Goldens. Nuclei a specialty. Untested, 75 cts.; 
tested, $1.25. Write for eo. Postal-orders dr: wn 
on Decatur, Mich. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





QUEENS! ana NUCLEI! 


Circulars free. D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il, 





DEWEY AUTOMATIC FOUNDATION FASTENER. 
“ Your automatic starter-fastener is all you claim for 
it—the best oh the market.”—Doo.LitTLE & CLARK. 

#5.00 reward. I will pay the person securing the greatest num- 
ber of starters, in 15 minutes, this reward to establish a record. 

Write for partic a and testimonials. 

. H. DEWEY, Great Barrington, Mass. 





NEW IMPROVED BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Hives, L. size; improved covers, adjustable slide at 
entrance; can be put on any standard hive. Supers 
can use five different-size sections; brood-frame—use 
comb for starters; smoker—ro valve, central draft; 
feeder—used on any kind of hive or box. Send for 
catalog. . RIEBEL, Chariton, lowa. 





AMERICAN POULTRYMAN 


Most Practical Poultry Journal Published. 
Devoted to Profitable Farm, Poultry, and 
the allied Interests of the Farmer and 
Ruralist, their wives and children. 


26th year. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Up-to-date and helpful. Best known writers; 
show how tosucceed. Specially edited for women 
and children. 50 cents per year. Special intro- 
duction offer to new annual subscribers until 
Sept. 1, 1907. Only 25 cents, or for 30 cents we 
will include a large illustrated poultry book in- 
valuable to every one interested. Stamps ac- 
cepted. Sample copy free. Don't miss this offer. 


AMERICAN POULTRYMAN, 
Department B. C. Springfield, Ohio. 

















Queens from 65 Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. 

Cc. M. Church, Arnold, Pa. 





MILLERS RED-CLOVER ITALIAN QUEENS 
From IDEAL and GREEN VALLEY Apiaries. 
Guaranteed to please or money refunded; bees roll 
the honey in; no better hustlers. 10 per cent discount 

on all orders. Write for circular and price list. 
i. F. MILLER, . REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 








pode MOTHERS. 


Complete fireproof Hatchin 
and Brooding plant for $7.50; 
ats. oil will hatch and brood th 
chicks. Our nest system is th 
latest discovery. Full line pou! 
try supplies. ee sete on prices 
Free YOLE Hare te to-day. 
CY ATCHER co. 

Box 223. Fimira, N. Y, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 20 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Help Wanted. 
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For SALE.—Good .bee and farm range, about 130 
acres, 24% miles southwest Escondido, San Diego Co., 
Cal. Price $2600. FRIEDRICH HAssB, Escondido, Cal. 





For SALE.—Orange grove with good house and 
out-buildings and 50 colonies of bees, in Sorrento, 
Lake County, Fla. Also 15 colonies in Ohio. Good 
reason for selling. Address C. W. McCOLLEY, 

Tontogany, oO. 





WANTED.—An apiarist accustomed to large apia- 
ries. State age, experience, and wages. 
Dr. Gro. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 





4 
WANTED.—Young man to help with bees at once. 
Write age, lowest wages, and experience. 
F. ATWATER, Box 37, Meridian, Idaho. 








For Sale. 


For SALE.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 
FoR SALE. lade a outfit. 
A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va. 














For SALE.—15 He at 25 cts. . each; used 
once. H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 





For SALE.—Ten extracting combs in L. supers, 
$1.75 in 5 lots. Other new and used supplies | 
J. E. THOMPSON, Carpentersville, Ill. 





For SALE.—Alexander wire bee-veil, guaranteed to 
protect the face from any stings, 75c each, or 3 for 
$2.00 post paid. FRANK ALEXANDER, Delanson, N. Y. 





For SALE.—A quantity of Hilton chaff and other 
hives in the flat. cheap to close out. In quantities to 
suit. A. G. WOODMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For SALE.—One Root-German wax-press and one 
No. 15 Cowan honey-extractor. JAMES L. HOWARD. 
Box 79, R. D. 2, Sta. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 





For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City. W. Va. 





FoR SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000. $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. H. S. DuBy. St. Anne, Ill. 





KODAK and Camera users, send us your developing 
andfinishing. Send for price list. A full line of Ko- 
daks, films, and all Photo Supplies. 

FuRNAS & MADDOX, 552 A, Louisville, Ky. 





For SALE.—Snap: 350 8-fr. and 10 Dovetailed supers, 
painted white, with sections 4!4x1%. section-holders, 
separators, all made up, painted, for 10 and 12 cts. each. 
Some never been used; the rest only one year; worth 
75¢e each. A. LANE, Wasco, Kern County, Cal. 


For SALE.—568 acres at $5.00 per acre; 100 acres 
bottom-land, mostly cleared; 75 acres highland, 
mostly cleared, and 400 acres timberland. Small 
house, and some out-buildings. B.F. AVERILE, 

Howardsville, Va. 





For SALE.—90 acres, fenced good; 3-room house, out- 
bldgs., 2 good wells, windmill; 20 acres fine diversified 
crop; horses, wagon, buggy, cows, hogs, chickens, bees, 
farm-tools,furniture. All new. Fine climate; 3 mi.from 
Kerrville. $2500. Roy D. Tart, Kerrville, Texas. 





For SALE.—Bee-keepers, attention. I have a 100- 
acre farm with house, barn, and some fruit, situate 
about 5 miles from Delanson, N. Y. I want a good 
tenant. If I can get a desirable tenant, will give FREE 
rent the first year. Here is a good chance for a live 
man, not afraid of hard work, to establish a home 
and seas wy; 

F. C. SAUTER, 391 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





For SALE.—Seven-room house with cellar—two- 
story; stone-basement barn, 36x48; three acres of 
good land with plenty of fruit-trees and grapevines, 
located on Canada St., Munnsville, Madison Co., N 
Y., in the Stockbridge Valley—a very desirable loca- 
tion for a bee-keeper, with plenty of basswood tim-~ 
ber, clover, buckwheat. etc. Several years ago my 
brother kept a large stock of bees h«re and was very 
successful; located on the O. & W, R. R., nine miles 
south of the city of Oneida. Price $1800, with $800: 
cash, and balance on long time at 6 per cent if de- 
sired. Any further information will be given by 

R. H. WOOLVER, Munnsville, N. Y. 





For SALE.—On account of age I wish to sell my 
ranch of 163 acres; 8 miles back from the Pacific coast, 
at Del Mar. It is nearly all fenced and cross-fenced;: 
100 acres under cultivation, the rest pasture; is as 
near frostless as any place in Southern California; 
small house 500 feet above sea-level, giving a fine 
view of the Pacitic Ocean; stable, well, and other im- 
provements; Lusardi P. O., with tri-weekly mail ser- 
vice at my house.. Besides home consumption I have 
sold $1000 produce yearly, and am not able to cultivate 
more than half the tillable land any year. Through 
exceptional opportunity I know it is the best bee lo- 
cation within a radius of more than 20 miles. At all 
times from January to November there is something 
more or less plentiful for bees. In May and JunelI get 
a surplus of white honey from-sage, than which none 
is finer, five or six weeks longer, a surplus of darker 
honey from other sources. My honey-house and bee- 
yard are the most convenient and easiest worked I 
knowof. I am not anxious to sell the apiary, because 
it is profitable, and I can and like to handle bees; but 
if it will promote the sale of the land, which I can’t 
handle, for I am in my 68th year, I would sell part or 
all the apiary. For further particulars address 

Burns, Lusardi, San Diego Co., Cal. 





FoR SALE.—The following foundation-mills. Wish 
to dispose of them atonce. Write for sample if inter- 
ested, and fuller information will be given about any 
mill. 

Mill No. 1—14-in., old-style high frame, in perfect or- 
der, price $15.00. : d 

Mill No. 2—#-in., old-style high frame; has had a pin 
run through the rolls, otherwise is in good order; 
price $8.00. 

Mill No. 3—12-in. new style, large rolls, used but very 

ittle, in perfect order: price 

Mill No. 4—12-in. blank rolls, used but little, in per- 

ect order; price $20.00. 

Mill No. 5—6-in. mill, new style, in perfect order, 

sed but little; price $12.00 
W. W. Buiss, Duarte, Cal. 








Bees and Queens. 








For SALE.—Bees in Danzenbaker Hives, $7.00 per 
hive. NORMAN B. MATTSON, Chester Heights, Pa. 





For SALE.—Queens from bees that gather honey: 
also full colonies of bees. HAROLD HORNOR, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





For SALE.—Virgin queens from pure Italian or 
Carniolan mothers. -Write for prices. 
LovIs F. WAHL, Chili Center, R. F. D. 22, N. Y. 
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For SALE.—Italian queens, hustlers. Untested. 65 
cts.; tested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$3.00 each. Mrs. J. W. BACON. Waterloo, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ supplies 
(Root’s goods), at factory prices. 
F. W. VAN DEMARK, Mehan, Okla. 





For SALE.—Caucasians and golden Italians. Un- 
tested, 75 cts. each after June 20; four-frame nuclei, $3 
each. HOLLY VALE APIARIES, Lewisburg, Miss. 





For SALE.—Twenty eolonies bees in newly painted 
Danzenbaker hives—young queens; extra fine stock; 
gentle, and honey-gatherers; $4.00 a hive. 

M. C. LONG, 421 Cypress St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or *ium- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISE*, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 





WANTED.—To sell drawn combs (extracting combs) 
standard size, from healthy bees. Going out of busi 
ness. Write for prices. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo. 





WANTED.—Western bee-keepers, notice! Two car- 
loads of Root’s bee-supplies. Write us for prices, 
stating goods wanted. Would also like to quote dis- 
tant bee-keepers delivered prices. 

SUPERIOR HONEY Co., Ogden, Utah. 








For SALE.—Mechanic Falls, Me., branch of The 
A. I. Root Co. will ship full colonies, nuclei, and 
queens of same grade direct from Mechanic Falis, 
Me., at regular catalog prices. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 





For SALE.—20) hives Italian bees at $2.00 each, 
strong and healthy; also 6 good farms, $5 to $20 per 
acre; good houses, good water; schools, churches, and 
railroad handy; some of this land will produce 75 
bushels of corn per acre; 1% bales of cotton; some is 
good for fruit. Write for full particulars. 

F. C. MokRow, R. F. D., Blevins, Ark. 








Poultry Offers. 








For SALE.—Mated homer pigeons. Inquire North 
Wilcox, Northside Farm, Royal Oak, Mich. 





For SALE.—Homers for squab-breeding; mated 
birds. MISSOURI SQUAB Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





For SALE.—Indian Runner, Mallard, Rouen, Cayuga 
duck eggs, $1 doz. Black, white, Partridge Cochin 
Bantams, $2 doz. Pheasants. Wanted.—Light or dark 
Brahma Bantameggs. H,S. LITTLE, Newbury, Mass. 





RAISE SQUABS! Start right! Get Willcox’s 
champion homers. Mated and registered. 
NORTH WILCOx. Northside Farm, Royal Oak, Mich. 


,% 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching, from prize-winning 
W. Wyandottes; Duston strain; best layers, fine large 
birds, pure white—scoring 90 and above at Michigan 
shows. 15 eggs. $200. Discount on large orders. 

WESLEY C. RICHARDS, “ Brookside Farm.,”’ 
R. F. D. 2, Carleton, Mich. 





For SALE.—Eggs for hatching from my celebrated 
strain of S. C. Brown Leghorns; line bred for winter 
layers; greatest layers on record; farm range; fertil- 
ity guaranteed; $1.00 per 15. Incubator eggs at re- 
duced prices. Prompt shipment. 

J. E. HAND, Rt. 1, Birmingham, Ohio. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—Feathers. What have youtosell? Mail 
samples. BANGOR MATTRiussS Co., Bangor, Me. 











WANTED.—Bees. State what kind, on what frames, 
and price. H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St.. 
’ Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—ROOTS AND HERBS. The season is at 
hand for the collection of these goods, and we buy 
large quantities of all kinds. They have to be gath- 
ered and dried before they are ready for the market. 
We issue:a price list and also a book giving informa- 
tion as to weeds used in medicines, which we send 
upon receipt of the necessary postage. 5c. In writing, 
mention this advertisement J. L. HOPKINS & Co., 

100 William St., New York City. 





Honey and Wax Wanted. 








_WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey in any quan- 
tity; state quality, quantity. and price f. o. b. 
THE WAXELBAUM-HEARD PRODUCE Co., Macon, (Ga. 








Honey and Wax For Sale. 








For SALE.—California extracted honey, all grades; 
case or car load lots. 
RAYMOND E. FAIRCHILD, Redlands, Cal. 





For SALE.—800 pounds of pure beeswax for sale. 
Refuse from wax-extractors wanted. Will pay cash. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 


: 








Bee-keepers’ Directory. 








QUEENS.—Clover stock. Experience and methods 
count. Write me. H. G. LARvgE, LaRue, Ohio. 





ITALIAN queens bred for honey, untested, $1.00 each. 
Gero. H. PLACE, 816 No. 49th St., Omaha, Neb. 





Extra honey queens and choice mountain honey. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo, San DiegoCo , Cal. 





QUEENS.—Pure Gold, Red-clover, Caucasian, Banat. 
ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 





ITALIAN QUEENS.—Golden and leathert, 60c each; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norwalk, O. 





Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—Red-clover strain imp‘d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. Scocern, Carlsbad, N. M. 





I club a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS 
new orrenewal. W.T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 





WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, 0 
California. N. E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. A. SIMMONS. Greenville. Ala. 


’ 
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Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


ITALIAN bees and queens bred for honey; price list 
free. B. F. YANCEY & SON, Angleton, Tex. 











FiNEST Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 
Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. TrTorr, Ioamosa, Cal. 


MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. Guo.H. RHA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 


Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 


ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

















ITALIAN BEES, queens, nuclei, and bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. A. T. DOCKHAM, Rt.1,Box 95, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 


For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St., Saginaw, Mich. 








For SALE.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
WM. A. SHUFF,+4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. E. Mort, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens.E.L.Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 





QUEENS. Free list giving safe method of introduc- 
ing} ready Feb. 15. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and RootT’s bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, El] Toro, Cal. 





FoR SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





Improved Carniolans always winter best, breed up 
strongest early in the spring; the finest comb-honey 
builders. (Italians for those preferring them.) Cat- 
alog free. W. W. CRIM, Pekin, Ind. 





GOLDEN-ALL-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queens. We book orders for early queens from our 
best imported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
mating-boxes. THE SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon, Pa. * 





QUEENS.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 
business; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60c; 
tested, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 





IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS now ready; nuclei and 
colonies about May 10, Danzenbaker or L. frames; 20 
years a gueen-breeder; 500 colonies to draw from. 
Circular ana testimonials free. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 











ANGEL’S GOLDEN BEAUTIES and his bright three- 
banded Italian Queens have but few equals and no su- 
periors. A fine large queen of either strain for $1.00; 
an extra select breeder for $2.50. I have had 12 years’ 
experience at queen-breeding. Address 
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SAMUEL M. ANGEL, Route 1, Evansville, Ind. 


































JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 
We have a very limited supply of Japanese buck- 
wheat seed. If any one reading this knows of a stock 
of choice seed for sale we should be pleased to hear of 
it. Until further notice'we shall have to make our 
price, includimg bag to ship in, 40 cts. per peck; 75 cts. 
per % bushel; $1.40 per bushel; $2.50 for two bushels. 





SECOND-HAND 60-LB. CANS. 


We have on hand from 100 to 200 boxes of good sec- 
ond-hand 60-lb. honey-cans, two in a box. The cans 
are free from rust on the inside, and very little on the 
outside. The boxes are repaired and in good condi- 
tion. We offer these in 5-box lots or over at 40 cts. a 
box; 25 boxes at 35 cts. a box; 50 boxes at 30cts a 
box. These prices are for shipment from Medina only. 





HALF-POUND TUMBLERS. 

In making up the two pages of honey-packages in 
our catalog this year we omitted the half-pound tum- 
bler. We have these packed 32 dozen to the barre! at 
$5.50 per barrel, or packed in partitioned cases of four 
dozen each, ready to reship when the tumblers are 
filled with honey, without additional packing; parch- 
ment or wax-paper discs also included; $1.00 per case; 
10 cases at 95 cts.; 25 cases or over at 90 cts. 


BUSINESS IMPROVING. 
AS we go to press we are having the first real sum- 
mer weather since the latter part of March, and pros- 
pects are much improved in consequence. Those bee- 
keepers who have looked after their bees to see that 
they were not allowed to starve for lack of feed are 
hopeful of a honey crop, as the season is fully three 
to four weeks later than usual in many localities. 
Orders are doing very well considering all the condi- 
tions. We are in position to serve you promptly. 





ONE AND FIVE GALLON CANS. 


We have an extra large stock of one and five gallon 
cans which we offer, to reduce stock, for shipment 
from Medina only, at the following prices: One-gallon 
cans, with 1%-inch screw-cap, $10.00 per 100; 500 or 
over, at $9.00. Packed 10 in a case at $1.30; 10 cases or 
over, at $1.20. Five-gallon (60-lb.) cans packed two 
in a case, 75 c. per box; $7.20 for 10 boxes; 25 boxes or 
over at 70 cts. This pffer is for only a limited time to 
reduce stock, and you should mention it in ordering. 


FURTHER DECLINE IN BEESWAX. 

From quotations received from wax-dealers we note 
a decline of 2% to 3 cents per lb. in the last six weeks. 
The light demand for foundation during the same time 
(due to unfavorable weather) leaves us with a large 
stock — more than we shall need for the next six 
months— of light demand. We therefore mark our 
prices down to 28 cents cash, 30 cents trade, for aver- 
age wax delivered here or at our branch offices. We 
offer for sale about 5000 lbs. Santiago Cuban beeswax, 
unrefined, at 34 cents; 100-lb. lots or more at 33 cents; 
Calcutta Kast India wax, about 200 lbs. to case, at the 
same price. 





ACME HAND POTATO-PLANTER. 


The time is here for potato-planting, and you will 
hardly find a more convenient tool for planting than 
the one shown here, especially in light soil. 
It makes the holes, and drops and covers at 
one operation. Once over the field does the 
work after the ground has been fitted. One 
Person can plant two acresinaday. Price 55 
Cts. each; three or more at 50 cts.; 4 crate of 
one dozen for $5.25. We also 
have special bags fitted with 
straps for holding the pota- 
toes while using the planter, 
which we can furnish at 50c. 
each, or $4.50 per dozen. 
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FAULTLESS SPRAYERS. 
« This is one of the most useful little implements ever 
invented, and this is the time of year when it is need- 
ed to spray shrubs, plants, and especially potato- 
vines, to kill the bugs. It is also used as a kerosene 
sprayer on cattle to keep off flies. They aré so cheap 
that you should have several, each loaded with the 


different mixtures needed for various purposes. We 
have some 20 to 30 dozen, whith we offer, to close out, 
at 27 cts. each; three for 75 cts.; $2.50 per dozen, made 
all of tin. With galvanized iron tank, 35 cts. each: 
three for $1.00; $3.50 per dozen. We could not replace 
this stock to sell at these prices. Some of our deal- 
ers also have a supply on hand. 


ABC OF BEE CULTURE. 


Our stock of thé last (1905) edition of the A B C of 
Bee Culture is getting very low, and we have been 
cutting down on all large orders for some time to 
make the stock last as long as possible. We have got 
fairly started on the new edition; but with the great 
amount of work necessary to complete it we shall 
hardly have any ready to furnish before September at 
least, and it may be later. If any dealers or agents or 
others have extra copies which you are not likely to 
dispose of before the new edition is ready, will you 
kindly notify us, and we will furnish orders for them. 

The new edition is being printed on enameled book 
paper, and will be about one-fourth heavier than any 
former edition. It will be by all odds the finest edi- 
tion ever issued. It will cost us more than 25 per cent 
more to produce it, and we have decided to increase 
the price to $1.50 postpaid, or $1.25 shipped with other 
goods. Orders already booked for the new edition at 
the old price will, of course, be filled. The wholesale 
and jobbing price is also advanced in proportion. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN OLD-STYLE STOCK. 


We are making some special offers on some old-style 
goods at some of our branches, which we desire to 
close out. There are some who prefer some of these 
older patterns to those adopted since, as we frequent- 
ly find. To such this is an excellent chance to secure 
some goods of your choice at special prices. 

At our Washington branch we offer: 

77 eight-frame covers, Danz., flat metal-bound, 
which were standard three or four years ago. They 
are put together, all ready for use when painted. 
Price 25 cts. each; 10 for $2.20, or the lot at 20 cts. each. 

197 ten-frame size, same style, at same price. 

60 eight-frame bottom-boards, Danz. style of 1903, 
with metal-bound tilting floor-board—very conveni- 
ent for cleaning. Price of either size, 20 cts. each; 
$1.70 for ten, or 15 cts. each for the lot. 

50 hive-stands with slanting front, not now listed in 
our catalog. Price 12 cts. each; $1.00 for 10. 

25 hive-stands of an older pattern, without slanting 
front. Price 10 cts. each; 80 cts. for 10. 

At our Philadelphia branch we offer : 

89 eight-frame and 500 ten-frame Danz. flat covers, 
metal bound on ends, same as those at Washington. 
Price 25 cts. each; $2.20 for 10; $20.00 for 100. 

10,000 thick-top staple-spaced frames, with end and 
bottom bars % wide by 4 inch thick; otherwise they 
are just like our present style. Price $2.25 per 100; 
$19 per case of 500. . 

Of our regular pattern, a'l-wood frames, we have 
an overstock, which we offer, to reduce it, at $1.75 per 
100; $7.50 per box of 500. 

An overstock of regular B. bottoms, ten-frame size, 
not reversible, 20 cts. each; $1.80 for 10; $17.00 per 100. 

Overstock of 10-inch 4-row shipping-cases, with 3- 
inch glass, at $8.00 per crate of 50; hold 24 sections, 434 
x1% plain; also of 10-inch 2-row shipping-cases, with 
38-inch glass, at $4.50 per crate of 50. j 

We have at Chicago several hundred slotted section- 
holders, nailed. which have been used and taken back 
in exchange for other style of fixtures. These new 
cost $2.00 per 100 in the fiat. We offer these nailed, 
ready for use, packed for shipment, at $1.25 per 100, 
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while they last. While they are somewhat stained 
with propolis from use, they are a bargain 2: this 
price to any one needing this style of section-ho ‘der, 

We have in stock in Ogden, Utah, to dispose »f, 309 
thick-top staple-spaced frames at $2.50 per 100; 300 all- 
wood frames at $2.00 per 100; 2 No. 4 Novice extractors 
at $8.50 each; 1 bee-tent at $1.75; 250 folding cartons for 


414x1% sections, $1.25; 1000 cartons, wrappers, labels, 
etc., for brick honey, at $10.00. These goods are offer- 
ed free on board at Ogden at catalog prices as above, 
less 10 per cent discount for prompt cash order to 
close out the stock quick. 








Special Notices by A. |. Root. 








DWARF ESSEX RAPE—ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


I am sorry to tell you that dwarf Essex rape has ad- 
vanced so much in price that we can not now buy it— 
that is, a good article — for the price we have offered 
in our seed catalog. The best price we could make at 
present would be, 11b.,by mail, 20 cts,; 501bs., by freight 
or express, 7 cts.; 100 Ibs. at 6 cts. It can be shipped 
either from here or Chicago. It may be sown in June, 
July, or August. A leafiet in regard to its value will 
be mailed on application. 


FIGHTING RATS. 

We are pleased to receive from the Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 297, entitled, ‘* Methods for 
Destroying Rats.’’ I have several times petitioned 
for something of this kind from our experiment sta- 
tions or the Department at Washington. I learn from 
the bulletin that rats sometines gnaw through lead 
pipe, thus flooding buildings. They also eat the insu- 
lation from electric wires, thus causing disastrous 
fires, besides disseminating contagious diseases 
They breed from three to six times a year, and the fe- 
males breed when about three months old. The aver- 
age litter is about ten. Particular emphasis is given 
in this bulletin toward constructing rat-proof build- 
ings—those of concrete, etc. The bulletin is sent free, 
on application to the Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 





THAT $5.00 POULTRY-BOOK WITH ITS $5.00 SECRET; 
SEE PAGE 733. 

Since my notice the author has informed us that the 
book will be sold in the future for only $1.00. The re- 
mainder of the $5.00 may be paid in 90 days or the book 
returned. My impression is that most people will 
think $1.00 is enough for a 50-cent book. The author 
also claims that what is said about sprouting grains, 
in the poultry-books and agricultural papers, has ap- 
peared only since he made his “ great discovery.’’ But 
I shall have to remind him that in the first edition of 
Stoddard’s ** Egg Farm,”’ published about 35 years ago, 
he especially emphasized sowing oats every few days 
around the houses on the egg-farm, letting the chick- 
ens seratch them out whenever the grains are sprout- 
ed enough to suit them. 





THE KVAPORATION OF APPLES. 


The above is the title of an exceedingly valuable 
farmers’ bulletin, No. 291. This spring, apples are 
worth $1.50 to $2.00 a bushel, and are of poor quality at 
that, and yet thousands of bushels—and I do not know 
but I might say a million—of beautiful apples went to 
waste last year because the market in that particular 
locality was glutted. The handsomest Duchess I ever 
saw lay rotting on the ground in Northern Michigan 
because the price offered was not sufficient to warrant 
the farmer for gathering them up. Now, evaporated 
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, among them. 


apples are good and wholesome, and I believe they 
seldom failto bring a satisfactory price. If somebody 
jn all the apple localities would make it his business 
to gather them up and dry out just enough of the wa- 
ter, they can be saved from waste and kept in good 
condition. This bulletin of 38 pages, full of nice pic- 
tures, tells all about the whole business; and, like all 
other farmers’ bulletins, the information is given by 
somebody who has no apparatus to sell and no ax to 
grind except to help the fruit-growers of our land. 
Just tell the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., that you want this bulletin and you will get it. 





THE SPENCER SEEDLESS' APPLE — MORE ABOUT IT. 


One of our subscribers has mailed us a half-tone 
print of the seedless apple, showing it is not only seed- 
less but that it has no core nor any sign of one. He 
also writes that he has some apples in a jar of alcohol, 
cut in two, showing no core whatever. I forwarded 
this letter and circular to the Rural New - Yorker, and 
the editor explains the matter as follows: 

Dear Mr. Root:—I have one of their jars containing samples 
of the apples here in the office. Itappears that they take these 
apples and cut out about half an inch or more of the center— 
thus, of course, entirely removing whatever core there might 
be; then they put the two ends into alcohol, and then, of 
course, they don’t show any particular core whatever. The 
same thing could be done with a Baldwin or Northern Spy by 
cutting out a portion of the center of the seeds, and thus show 
a practically coreless apple. This is the way, as I understand 
it, that these samples are prepared, and this scheme has been 
exposed a number of times already at fruit-growers’ meetings. 
The whole thing isa great humbug, and it seems impossible 
to make it clear to the people how great a humbug it is. 

New York, June 4. H. W. CoLLINGWoop, Ed. 


There, friends, what do you think of a man or com- 
pany that resorts to such methods to sel! their apple- 
trees at $2.00 each? 


PERNICIOUS BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

We clip the following from the Home Herald for 
June 12: 

There are more than seventy books, which, on the score of 
their contents, can not be carried in the United States mail. 
Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata” and all of Zola’s works are 
An attempt is now being made by the W. C. T. 
U. to eliminate from the mails “books in which the hero, 
heroine, or any character presented as worthy of admiration 
is pictured as an habitual user of liquors and cigarettes with- 
out condemnation of such habits. 

Now, if there is any thing Ican do to help the W. C. 
T. U. in the above undertaking I am ready to act. 
Furthermore, I want to put ina plea to eliminate from 
the mails all magazines that uphold the use of cigar- 
ettes and the habitual use of liquors in their stories 
as something for boys and girls to aspire to — that is, 
giving place to stories that mention these things, as 
the W. C. T. U. expresses it, ‘‘ Without condemnation 
of such habits.’’ 





THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AND THEIR AIR-SHIPS. 


_ All the information we have at present is contained 
in the following, which we clip from the Woman’s 
National Daily. The statements may be true, or 
they may be only a newspaper item: 

PaRIs, June 5.—Wilbur Wright, the American inventor, who 
is visiting here, refuses to talk about his aeroplane. He says 
he is merely visiting Europe for pleasure. He will have an 
opportunity to see Santos Dumont’s air-ship, No. 16, which is 
ready for its trials. 

BERLIN, June 6.—The Wright Brothers, of America, are here 
making arrangements for the construction of a number of air- 
ships for the German government. 


Since the two above extracts were put in type a sub- 
scriber sends us a newspaper clipping which is evi- 
dently taken from the Baltimore News of June 8: 

WRIGHTS SELL AIR-SHIP. 
(Paris Cable Dispatch in New York Times.) 

BALTIMORE, June 8.—The Wright Brothers, whose negotia- 
tions for the sale of their airship to the German government 
were announced exclusively in the cables of the New York 
Times, left Paris to-day for Berlin to conclude arrangements 
for the construction of anumber of air-ships. It is understood 
that they will be paid 810,000 for each machine constructed by 
them. While in Paris they purchased several light motors 
of 24 and 40 horsepower. 





THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS ONCE MORE. 


Just as we go to press, June 13, two of these ducks, 
two weeks old to-day. weigh twelve ounces each. 
Somewhere I read that this strain of ducks might, 
under favorable circumstances, double their weight 
in a single week Well, ours almost ¢rebled their 
weight the first week after being hatched, and have 
exactly trebled it during the second week. 
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RADIUM STILL RADIATES. 

Mr. Root:-—-How is your radium—still shooting stars! You 
have not mentioned it for a long time. 

Fredericktown Mo., May 12. Jas. BACHLER. 

Friend B., after receiving your card I took my speci- 
men of radium into a darkened closet, and I found it 
still pouring forth its streams of shooting stars. It 
makes one think of the burning bush that Moses turn- 
ed aside to see—burning but not consumed. I have 
been watching the scientific journals, but there does 
not seem to be much progress made in furnishing radi- 
um at a lower price or in utilizing it for any thing 
more than a scientific curiosity. But it is certainly 
one of the wonders of the age—a, wonder that is out- 
side of and beyond any thing heretofore discovered in. 
this world of ours—a veritable perpetual motion that 
continues day after day, week after week, month after 
month, and year after year to pour forth energy and 
light without diminution and without being consum- 
ed. It was a calamity to the world and a calamity 
that we ought to be ashamed of, that the man who 
had so much to do with giving the world this wonder- 
ful thing, radium, should have been allowed to lose 
his life by a piece of ignorant stupidity. Prof. Curie 
was driven over and killed by an ignorant cartman. 
One of his friends who knew him best said he feared 
some such calamity would occur, because he often be- 
came so absorbed in his scientific meditations that he 
was oblivious to every thing going on around him. 
This sad event may have had something to do with 
the fact that we have no recent developments in re- 
gard to radium and radio-activity. 





SUDDEN DEATH OF AN IMPORTANT MEMBER OF OUR 
OFFICE FORCE. 


Just now our factory, especially the office part of it, 
has been made very sad by the sudden and unexpect- 
ed death of Mrs. H. B. Harrington, Mrs. Root’s only 
sister. The older readers of GLEANINGS are more or 
less familiar with the name of’ Neighbor H.,’’ the 
man who married the deceased about 35 years ago. 

For more than 25 years this youngest sister of Mrs. 
Root has been more or less intimately connected with 
the Home of the Honey-bees and this journal. When 
our business assumed such proportions that I could 
no longer open our letters, we began to look about for 
a trusty and faithful clerk to fill that important office. 
In our business, as in almost any other, disputes oc- 
casionally come up as tothe contents ofaletter. This 
happened oftener years ago than just now. Occasion- 
ally in settling difficulties of this kind a customer will 
say, ‘Mr. Root, if you opened all the letters yourself 
I should be perfectly certain that there was no fault 
at your end of theline,”’ etc. But whenI replied to all 
such complaints that ‘the mails were all opened by 
Mrs. Root's own sister, I believe all such patrons were 
satisfied; and certainly any one who knew her, even 
for a little while, would be satisfied that no one would 
suffer from carelessness on her part or any thing else. 
She opened the mails as usual on June 3d; but on the 
10th, with friends all about her, she ceased breathing 
as quietly as a babe going tosleep. - 

Her name was Mary; but her particular friends had’ 
shortened it to ‘* Mate;’’ and the children very soon 
made it ‘‘ Aunt Mate;’’ and for years past, just the 
name *‘ Aunt Mate”’ has suggested something bright, 
cheery, hopeful, and animating. May God bless her 
memory; and, in fact, he has already abundantly 
blessed the good. pure, upright life she led. Even 
though she has been taken away so suddenly, the 
memory of that good life remains. ‘Their works do 
follow them.”’ 





“KIND WORDS.” 


It has been fora good many years our custom to 
publish every now and then some kind words in re- 
gard to GLEANINGS from our old friends. Now, to be 
fair to our readers I suppose we should in like manner 
publish criticisms when they come, although, to con- 
fess the truth, they do not come very often. Here is 
one from a brother who evidently objects to the space 
occupied by the Home Papers, and he certainly is en- 
titled to a hearing like the others. 

Gentlemen:—Some time ago I sent you £1.00 for 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, thinking of course that 
it was a bee-paper, not the report of some Methodist 
prayer-meeting. Any further than that I will not be 
responsible. Discontinue it or it will be left at the 
postoffice. J. C. JORGENSEN. 

Grand Haven, Mich., May 28. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


We are pleased to announce another series 
of prizes for the best photographs submitted 
to us, as described below, in two series, 
American and foreign, under the following 
conditions: 

First.—The competition opens January 
15th and closes October ist, 1907. All pho- 
tographs intended for this competition must 
be in our hands by the last-named date. 

SECOND.—Competition for these prizes is 
limited to bee-keepers or some member of 
the family. Entries may be made for as 
many different classes as may be desired. 

‘THIRD.—A photograph entered in one 
class can not be entered in any other class. 

FourtH.—Each photograph should be 
marked on the back with the name and full 
address of the sender, and the class in which 
it is entered. This is important. 

FirtH.—In judging the photographs, the 
general appearance, neatness, etc., of the 
apiary or exhibit or yard will be taken into 
consideration. Photos may be sent un- 
mounted. We rather prefer them this way, 
and in a solio or reddish-brown tone if pos- 
sible. However, send such as you can get 
most easily. 

SIXTH.—With each of the photographs 
submitted we would like a brief statement 
of the conditions under which the apiary 
was photographed or honey produced, or 
similar information regarding the photo- 

raph. This should be limited to about one 
undred words. 

SEVENTH.—All photographs and corres- 
pondence regarding the same should be ad- 
dressed to Advertising Department, GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 

EIGHTH.—We reserve the right to limit 
the number of awards or make no awards 
in any class if there are no suitable entries 
for that class. 

oe 


AMERICAN COMPETITION — Including 
Canada and Mexico. 


The following are the classes in which en- 
tries may be made: 

Crass A.—Photographs of any apiary in 
village, town, or city. 

CLAss B.—View of an apiary not exceed- 
ing six hives in town or city. 

Ciass C.—Apiary in town or country of 
not less than six hives or more than fifty 
hives. 

Ciass D.—Apiary in town or country of 
fifty hives or more. 


JUNE 15 


- COMPETITION 


Cxiass E.—Photograph of comb honey pro- 
duced by a single colony of bees; not less 
than ten sections, and this preferably in 
plain sections. 

Criass F.—Photograph of a bee-keeper’s 
home showing some view of the apiary if 
possible. The apiary need ‘not be prominent 
in the picture, however. . 

Ciass G.—Photographs of a crop of honey 
from any number of colonies, six or more. 

Ciass H.—Photographs of any apiarian 
exhibit of bees, supplies, or honey taken at 
fairs or shows of any kind. 

Crass I.—Photographs of any work in the 
bee-yard, such as hiving swarms, extract- 
ing, or any other operations with the hive. 

Cxiass J.—Photographs of any other sub- 
ject relating to bee-keeping not classified 
above. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION — same as the 
American. 


we 
PRIZES 
Value, Postpaid 


First.—One leather-bound ‘‘ A B C of 
Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition, 
or cloth-bound French or German.. 

SEconp —One half-leather ‘‘A BC of 
Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition. . 

TuHrkp.— One ‘‘How to Keep Bees”’ 
and any two Swarthmore books..... 

FourtTH.—One full cloth-bound ‘‘A BC 
of Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition 

FirtH.—One ‘‘ How to Keep Bees,’’ by 
Anna Botsford Comstock 

SrxtH.—One No. 1 bee-veil, all silk... 

SEVENTH.—One No. 2 bee-veil, silk face 

EIGHTH.—One illustrated book, ‘‘ Bee 
Culture in Foreign Countries ’”’ 

NintH.—One Bee Model Queen (see 
Special Notices) 

TentTH.—One Bee Model Drone (see 
Special Notices) 


Ten prizes are offered for each class: Ten 
for Class A, Class B, Class C, ete.—one hun- 
dred prizes for each contest, American and 
Foreign, two hundred in all if that number 
of entries are received, the prizes offered be- 
ing identical for each class for the American 
competition and for the Foreign. 


If the winner of any certain prize has al- 
ready the prize offered, we will, on request 
from him, furnish a selection of other items 
from our catalogs, of equal value. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Advertising Department, Gleanings in Bee Culture 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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A New Factory 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place with 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 


Weed Process Comb 
Foundation Factory 


of the very latest type, and 
Wwe are now ready to work 
up wax for western bee- 
kcepers at low prices. 

Wo want several thousand 
pounds of beeswax at once, 
and will pay top market 
price for same. Let us hear 
from any one having wax 
to offer. - . - Pe 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. 


Butler County 























PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


If you are in a rush for supplies 
at present, send us your orders. 
We have a large stock of 


Root Co.’s Supplies 


on hand to fill orders prompt- 
ly. Also a fine lot of Italian 


Queens cnd Bees 


in one, two, and three frame nu- 
clei and full colonies. Send for 
our forty-page catalog, ete. 


John Nebel & Son Sup. Co. 


Montg. Co. :: High Hill, Mo. 


























SWARTHMORE 
INNER SHELLS 
















SMALL FRAME FILLED WITH CUPS 











We are now 
prepared to 
furnish these 
items at fol- 
lowing prices: 








Unwaxed Post- 
per 100 age 


Inner Shells, 65¢ 5¢ 
Holding Shells, 65¢  ¢ 


If waxed, add $1.00 per 100 
Die for Inner Shell, . 35c 








The A. I. Root 


Company a 
Medina, :: Ohio 














We are Not in a Trust! 
Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at LOWEST PRICES. 
Quality the Highest. We've been making them 25 years. 


American Bee-keeper 


A profusely illustrated practical bee-journal which we have published for 17 years. 
50c year. Sampl2 copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 





—O 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Jamestown, N. Y. 

















New Goods - Big Stock 


Root’s Goods : Prompt Shipment : Low Freight 


Everything for the Bee-Keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are prepared to furnish promptly a full line of supplies; choice 
new stock just from the factory. BEES and QUEENS. We have large 
apiaries of fine stock. Book your orders at once, as there will be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


Howkins & Rush, 241 Bull Street, Savannah, Georgia 


' New Warehouse : 

















——$ $$ : 


Root Goods 


for the West 





Dadant’s..... 
.. Foundation 


We guarantee it absolute- 
ly satisfactory every way. 

















Ask any dealer who handles our make 
along with any other, and he will say, 
‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ Ask 














a bee-keeper who has used our make 
and he will tell you the same thing. 
WHY? Because we make the manu- 
facture of foundation our SPECIALTY. 
We devote our time and energies to 
making THE VERY BEST COMB 
FOUNDATION that CAN BE MADE. 
It will cost you no more than any 
other make. Send for free catalog and 
rices. Early-order discounts on all 
inds of goods for the bee-keeper now. 
We work beeswax into foundation. 
We buy beeswax at all times. 
Prices sent on application. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 








Why put up with inferior goods when you may 
as well have the best? They cost you no 
more. In many cases I can save you money. 
In all cases I give the most for the money, 
quality considered. 

They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 
at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any- 
where. Practically all points are reached 
by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 
freight rates. 

Write for estimate with liberal discount for 
orders sent in now. 





Jos. Nysewander, Des Meines, lowa 
665, 567 West Seventh Street 























